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Cexas Newspapers and Lincoln 
RALPH W. STEEN 


N February 12, 1909, the centennial of Lincoln’s birth, 
the Houston Post declared in an editorial that the “peo- 
ple of the South have always felt that his untimely and 

tragic end was one of the severest catastrophes of the war pe- 
riod.”? Most Texas editors would doubtless have agreed with the 
Post in the statement, and since 1909 Texas papers have had 
nothing but good things to say about Lincoln. Yet the statement 
is not an accurate one, and editors of the period 1860-1865 
would have been outspoken in their disagreement. It was not 
until the hatreds engendered by war had cooled that Texas 
newspapers began saying nice things about Lincoln. In the twen- 
tieth century most Texas newspapers have presented him as a 
man of few faults and many political virtues. Editors in Con- 
federate Texas had no such opinion of the man. The Texas press 
accepted Lincoln’s election in 1860 as a tragedy and his assassi- 
nation in 1865 as a major blessing. 

Even before the official announcement of the outcome of the 
1860 election had been received in Texas there were some anti- 
Lincoln demonstrations. Thus a liberty pole was erected in 


' Gonzales and the Lone Star flag run up to its head, while Lin- 


coln was burned in effigy.? After the result of the election was 
known, mass meetings were held in many parts of the country 
and the burning of Lincoln in effigy was a usual feature of the 
meetings.* A gathering at Indianola in 1860 was distinguished 
by a number of placards. Some of them read: “The Time Has 
Come”; “State Rights”; ‘““The of March”; “Cotton Is King”; 


1Houston Post, February 12, 1909. 
2Indianola Courier, November 10, 1860. 
8Ibid., November 24, 1860. 
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“No Room In Abe’s Bosum for US"; “Crocketts and Bowies 
Not All Dead”; and “gist of April, 1836." 

The Dallas Herald showed little enthusiasm in announcing 
the election of Lincoln. The paper stated: 


The whole of the Northern States have gone almost en masse for 
the sectional candidate, Lincoln. We have no time nor space this 
week to comment upon this result, but will refer the reader to the 
dispatches themselves for the sickening details.* 


This paper stated that the Lone Star fag was flying in Gal- 
veston and that a Declaration of Independence was being cir- 
culated in Houston. 

The following week the editor of the Herald found both time 
and space to express his opinion of the election in rather definite 
terms. He declared in an editorial: 


The evil days so dreaded by our forefathers and the early defenders 
of the Constitution are upon us. We need not disguise the fact from 
ourselves, our friends or our country. These days of dominant Re- 
publicanism, which years ago the best men of the Confederacy looked 
upon as the dies irae—the day of visitation and of wrath, are no less 
dangerous—no brighter or more hopeful now than in our earlier 
purity. The pure hearts of our distinguished statesmen who, years 
ago, saw the cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, who prophesied 
evil to the country from this speck on the political horizon—those 
pure hearts we say, would now tremble at the accumulation of in- 
iquity laid up against this aggressive party, its slow and steady 
accretions, until the last straw has broken the camel’s back, and an 
outraged and forbearing people stand up in their majesty and say— 
“thus far and no further.” 


If the submissionists mean to resist at some future day, waiting for 
the overt act, we say they have created that act already in electing a 
sectional president, who says that he hates slavery as much as any 
abolitionist, and that it must be extinguished.* 


The editor indicated, in another column, that he was not 
alone in his point of view, for 
from every exchange on our table we see notices of the simultaneous 


and unanimous movement of the people of Texas upon the announce- 
ment of the late Presidential election. At various points in the state 


4Ibid., November 24, 1860. 


5Dallas Herald, November 14, 1860. 
®Dallas Herald, November 21, 1860. 
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the banner of the Lone Star floats proudly in the breezes of Heaven, 
indicative of the will and desires of our people to assert their inde- 
pendence rather than remain in vassalage and a state of dependent 
inequality under a Black Republican rule.’ 


The Herald was determined to have “Equality in the Union, 
or Independence out of it.” 
The La Grange True Issue declared that 


since the reception of the news of Lincoln’s election, considerable 
feeling has been evinced by our citizens, but all unite in bewailing 
the calamity. A black flag was run up in token of mourning, and 
is now flapping its dark folds in the breeze.‘ 


The same paper, in one of its editorial columns, stated that 


the returns already received from different States indicate beyond a 
doubt that Lincoln, the embodiment of Black Republican. senti- 
ment, has been elected, and in consequence a gloom has overspread 
the Southern land, and mourning for the calamity of a common 
country is general.° 


The experience of Texas during the war years did not cause 
her people to change their opinion of Lincoln and look upon 
him with love and respect. If the Texas papers are a guide to the 
attitude of the people of the state, it can be said that they hated 
Lincoln and were glad to learn of his death. The Texas Republi- 
can of Marshall doubtless spoke for a great many persons when 
it said: “It is certainly a matter of congratulation. that Lincoln 
is dead, because the world is happily rid of a monster that dis- 
graced the form of humanity.’’”° 

The Houston Telegraph was just as outspoken in declaring: 


From now until God’s judgment day the minds of men will not 
cease to thrill at the killing of Abraham Lincoln, by the, hand of 
Booth, the actor, in the theater at Washington, on the night of April 
14, 1865. It goes upon that high judgment roll for nations and for 
universal man with the slaying of Tarquin, of Caesar, of Charles I, 
of Louis XVI, of Marat. 


From 1787 to 1861 no guard had a president of the United States. 
He was the chosen officer of a free people, with no more concern 


tIbid., November 21, 1860. 

8True Issue (La Grange), November 15, 1860. 

10Texas Republican (Marshall), April 28, 1865. 
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for his personal security than that of the humblest individual in 
the land. If the reign of despotism is again to be reinaugurated at 
this day and over this people, then let despotism and whoever may 
be its minion beware the deserved fate of tyrants.’ 


The Dallas Herald did not express an opinion on the assassi- 
nation but quoted, apparently with approval, an editorial from 
another paper which had been written at a time when it was 
thought that William H. Seward was dead also. The editorial 
hesitates to approve assassination but seems to imply that there 
are times when it is justifiable: 


With the perpetration of these deeds we can have no sympathy, nor 
for them can the Southern people be held any way responsible. While 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward had by their malignity created only 
feelings of detestation and horror for them in the minds of our 
people, and while in their death the finger of God’s providence is 
manifest, it is still impossible to look upon an assassin with com- 
placency even though he frees us from the threatened yoke of a 
tyrant. We look upon him as God’s instrument, and as such leave him 
with his maker, praying for infinite mercy to succor him in his 
hour of need. 


God Almighty ordered this event or it could never have taken place. 
His purpose in it, as His purpose in the surrender of Lee’s army 
remains to be seen.?? 


One of the most respected newspapers in Texas in 1865 was 
the Galveston News, and in it is to be found one of the most 
bitter editorials on Lincoln. The News declared: 


On the 4th of March Abraham Lincoln made his inaugural address. 
He reviewed briefly the condition of the country and congratulated 
his people upon “a speedy termination of the rebellion.” Not con- 
tent with the modest rejoicing that would have characterized a mag- 
nanimous mind, with the self-complacency of a narrow spirit, he 
arrogated to himself the language of scripture. ... Our country was 
bleeding and suffering from the war that his party waged against it, 
and with deliberate malice he gloated over our sufferings and visited 
them on our own heads. We were the “wicked man” and he, for- 
sooth, was the instrument designed by providence for our punish- 
ment. On the 14th of April Abraham Lincoln was weltering in his 
life blood, and the words sic semper tyrannis were ringing his death 


11Houston Telegraph, April 26, 1865. 
12Dallas Herald, May 4, 1865. 
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knell. In the plentitude of his power and arrogance he was struck 
down, and his soul ushered into eternity, with innumerable crimes 
and sins to answer for. ... In the height of his fame and success, 
retributive justice demanded an account of his stewardship and took 
his soul to the bar of the Most High. We accept the result as one 
of the inscrutable decrees of Providence. ... 


It does look to us, however, as if an avenging Nemesis had brought 
swift and inevitable retribution upon a man stained with so many 
bloody crimes. He had not only gloated over our suffering, but was 
preparing new measures of vengeance to mete out to us. In the 
very midst of his headlong career he was arrested by the imperious 
hand of fate. He sowed the wind and has reaped the whirlwind.* 


Having thus placed Lincoln before the bar of justice, the 
Texas newspapers ignored him for three decades. In the 18g0’s 
the papers began carrying brief news stories concerning Lincoln 
birthday celebrations in the North, and within a short while 
most of the papers found an opportunity to use the word. ‘“‘mar- 
tyr” in their stories of these memorial services. The Galveston 
News, whose editor had been so bitter in 1865, was one of the 
first to carry these stories and one of the first to speak of Lincoln 
in terms of Kindness. In 1895 this paper mentioned the cele- 
brations in the North, and in the subhead to the story said: 
“Anniversary of the Martyr President fittingly and lovingly cele- 
brated.”"* The News did not, however, admit Lincoln to its 
editorial columns until 1923, at a time when he had: become 
one of the favorite subjects of many Texas editors. There were 
occasional Lincoln birthday gatherings in Texas around the turn 
of the century, and these were also reported by the papers. Most 
of these celebrations were sponsored by Republican party or- 
ganizations or by local chapters of the GAR.” 

The dedication of the Lincoln farm near Hodgenville, Ken- 
tucky, on February 12, 1909, the centennial of his birth, was 
given much space in Texas newspapers. The fact that President 
Theodore Roosevelt delivered the chief address of the day added 
a good deal to the newsworthiness of the event. The Galveston 
News gave the story space and headlines on the front page. The 


18Galveston News, April 28, 1865. 
14Galveston News, February 13, 1895. 
18Dallas News, February 18, 1900, February 13, 1908. 
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Fort Worth Record carried a large picture of Lincoln and a 
copy of the Gettysburg Address on its front page on Lincoln's 
centennial birthday and the next day carried a full report on 
the dedication exercises in Kentucky. The Dallas News, the 
Houston Chronicle, the San Antonio Express, and numerous 
other papers carried stories of the celebrations in Kentucky and 
in other places. In almost every case the stories were on the 
front page and were given large headlines." 

A few of the papers recognized the Lincoln centennial by 
publishing editorials on the murdered president. The San An- 
tonio Express declared: 


Today marks the centennial anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln, the first Republican to occupy the Presidential office, and 
universally conceded to be one of the greatest of American statesmen 
in all the essentials of greatness. 


After explaining that it was in no way surprising that Lincoln 
should have been hated by the South while the war was in 
progress, the editorial continues: 


It is no less surprising that he should be loved by the South when 
the passions of war had subsided and the people had learned to 
appreciate the great qualities of heart and mind for which he was 
distinguished and when it was fully understood that his death at the 
time it occurred was the greatest misfortune that could have befallen 
the South."* 


The Houston Post, in the editorial already mentioned, was 
equally generous: 


North and South the people unite in revering his memory and 
according him all the honors which are justly due the great. What- 
ever may have been the differences which divided the country during 
the years of his ascendency, all men stand ready to concede that in 
@ great crisis he was loyal to his convictions of duty, that he bore 
his great responsibilities with infinite patience and that in all things 
he was free from sectional hatred and personal malice.'* 


16Fort Worth Record, February 12, 1909, February 13, 1909; Dallas News, Febru- 
ary 12, 1909, February 13, 1909; Houston Chronicle, February 12, 1909, February 
13, 1909; Galveston News, February 12, 1909, February 13, 1909; San Antonio 
Express, February 12, 1909, February 13, 1909; Houston Post, February 12, 1909, 
February 13, 1909. 

17$an Antonio Express, February 12, 1909. 

18Houston Post, February 12, 1909. 
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The next year the Houston Chronicle expressed the opinion 
that 


there will always be a wide difference among men of equal capacity 
to judge, as to the place to be assigned Abraham Lincoln in history 
—but there can be no dispute about the fact that he has an enduring 
fame, and that, so far as any mortal can win an immortality of fame, 
he did.’® 


Since 1909 it has been more nearly the rule than the exception 
for newspapers to make some recognition of Lincoln’s birthday. 
Sometimes there is no more than a story concerning celebrations 
over the country, but there have been a number of cartoons and 
many editorials. The editorials do not fall into any pattern but 
were most numerous during the Harding period when the papers 
found in Lincoln many of the qualities which were so sorely 
missed in. the early twenties. Perhaps the most satisfactory way 
of pointing out the attitude of the papers toward Lincoln since 
1909 is to trace his career through several papers since that time. 
News stories of celebrations are too numerous to mention. 

John Knott, cartoonist for the Dallas News, discovered Lin- 
coln long before the editorial writers on that paper did. The 
News for Sunday, February 14, 1909, contained a cartoon sum- 
mary of developments of the week. One of the pictures showed 
Uncle Sam placing a wreath on a bust of Lincoln. Other events 
included in this cartoon summary were: a group of students 
guilty of hazing being expelled from the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas; a protest by citizens of Philadelphia 
against the performance of Salome; an investigation by a com- 
mittee of the Texas Senate into the practices of lobbyists; and 
a visit by King Edward of England to his relative, Emperor 
William II of Germany.” 

The News for February 12, 1914, carried a large picture of 
Lincoln and a picture of the proposed Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington. There was also a story about the great mass of Lin- 
coln literature in which the murdered president, if he could 
return, “would search in vain for traces of that hostile criticis 
which he read of himself in his own day.’’** 

19Houston Chronicle, February 12, 1910. 


20Dallas News, February 14, 1909. 
211bid., February 12, 1914. 
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Knott again used Lincoln as the subject for one of his cartoons 
in 1917. The drawing shows President Woodrow Wilson at the 
wheel of the Ship of State in a very severe storm. The shade of 
Lincoln stands behind him with one hand on his shoulder and 
the other pointing the way. The Gettysburg Address was printed 
beneath the cartoon.”? The Gettysburg Address was used again 
on February 12, 1918.?* In 1919 a Knott cartoon showed a stu- 
dent, presumably young America, sitting at a desk and looking 
at a picture of Lincoln. The title of the drawing was ‘‘Inspira- 
tion.”** In 1920 Lincoln was again the subject of a Knott car- 
toon. This time he was splitting logs, and the title was “I’m for 
the man who wants to work.” The cartoon appeared on the 
same day in the Galveston News and could easily have been an 
expression of opinion on the labor problems of the time.” 

In 1921 a Knott cartoon, published in both the Dallas News 
and the Galveston News, showed Lincoln holding out to a bus- 
inessman “‘Lincoln’s Rules for Living.” The rules were: “Do 
not worry. Eat three square meals a day. Say your prayers. Be 
courteous to your creditors. Keep your digestion good. Steer 
clear of biliousness. Exercise. Go slow and go easy.””* Identical 
cartoons by Knott also appeared in both papers in 1922 and 
1923." In 1923 for the first time Lincoln was given space in the 
editorial columns of the. Dallas News, and the same editorial 
appeared in the Galveston News. The editorial was named “An 
Autobiography.” It was a tribute to Lincoln’s modesty, and 
stated: 


... It has in all ages been held to be a mark of greatness that a man 
can forget himself in the presence of larger values. ... Probably no 
president of the United States had so much of that quality as Abra- 
ham Lincoln had. 


As proof of this quality, an autobiography prepared by Lin- 
coln in 1857 was quoted: 


22Ibid., February 12, 1917. 

23Ibid., February 12, 1918. 

24Ibid., February 12, 1919. 

2Ibid., February 12, 1920; Galveston News, February 12, 1920. 

26Dallas News, February 12, 1921; Galveston News, February 12, 1921. 

27Dallas News, February 12, 1922, February 12, 1923; Galveston News, February 
12, 1922, February 12, 1923. , 
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Born Feb. 12, 1809, in Hardin County, Kentucky. 
Education, defective. 

Profession, lawyer. 

Have been Captain of volunteers in the Black Hawk War.** 


The magazine section of the Dallas News for Sunday, Febru- 
ary 10, 1924, promoted Lincoln to the rank of “greatest presi- 
dent.” The first page of the magazine section was given over to 
a large picture of Lincoln under which was written, ‘More than 
a century ago, the greatest of our presidents began life in cir- 
cumstances more humble, more handicapping, than those in 
which the meanest of us came into being.” 

Two days later a Knott cartoon showed two figures, represent- 
ing North and South, looking at a picture of Lincoln while 
sitting on a tough character named “Sectionalism.” An editorial 
in the same issue paid tribute to Lincoln, and it is easy to read 
into it a criticism of the Harding administration: 


In a time of questioning and suspicion it is wholesome to turn our 
thoughts away from corruption and the contamination of gain, away 
from betrayal of a Nation’s trust and of a Nation’s interests and 
center our reflections for a little while upon the life and character 
of a man of sincerity, fidelity and courage. Such a man was Lincoln. 
Hate and contempt for him in the hearts of others of his time not 
even his kindly personality and nobility of purpose could conquer 
or quell. But what they could not do, the years have done. ... A 
man can not live in full dedication of his life to integrity and pur- 
pose without, sooner or later, earning the emulation and praise of 
them who come after him.*° 


A Knott cartoon in 1925 linked Lincoln to the Texas political 
situation. It showed a girl working in a laundry by day and 
studying at night in the hope of achieving a professional or 
public career. On the wall were pictures of Lincoln and Gov- 
ernor Miriam A. Ferguson.*! In 1930 a cartoon by Knott re- 
minded the country that even though it was suffering greatly 
from lawlessness and gangsters other times had been bad, too. 
It showed a group of men asking Abraham Lincoln to deliver a 


28Dallas News, February 12, 1923; Galveston News, “ebruary 12, 1923. 
29Dallas News, February 10, 1924. 

30[bid., February 12, 1924. 

February 12, 1925. 
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speech about disrespect for law, as they were living in the most 
lawless period in history.** 

In 1934 Lincoln was again given attention in the editorial 
columns of the Dallas News. The editorial discussed at some 
length the growth of national power and the changes in point 
of view since Lincoln’s time and came to the conclusion that 
while “history can not retrace its steps, yet, if 1934 were 1861, 
Abraham Lincoln would be hard put to it to find reason for 
not being a Southern Democrat.’’** 

The rise of the dictators and the approach of war perhaps 
increased the stress placed on Lincoln’s birthday in the late thir- 
ties. During this period the Dallas News gave rather generous 
accounts of Lincoln dinners and celebrations over the country. 
In 1937 there was a story about President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s attending the Lincoln memorial services in Washington. 
In 1939 the stories of Lincoln memorial services were placed on 
the first page under the headline, “Liberty Accented as Nation 
Pays Lincoln Tribute.”* 

On February 12, 1946, the News published another of its edi- 
torials on Lincoln, under the title “Uncommon Man.” It pointed 
out the fact that while Lincoln had usually been associated with 
the common man and had worked for the common man, his 
achievements had made him an uncommon man, who “figures 
more and more in appraisals of this democracy of ours and the 
so-called democratic man who comprises it.’’* 

After the publication of its editorial in 1909 the Houston Post 
contented itself with stories of Lincoln memorial services until 
1923. In that year it published on the first page of its issue of 
February 12 a large picture of Lincoln and a peculiar editorial 
emphasizing the sadness of Lincoln's life: 


The pyramids in time may sink beneath the desert sands, the tem- 
ples of the earth crumble in the dust of ages, the name of the Caesars 
vanish in the darkness of oblivion, but surely so long as the race 
endures it will behold in the familiar figure of this martyred son— 
strange, gaunt, silent, colossal, with agony written in the lines of his 


32]bid., February 12, 1930. 
33]bid., February 12, 1934. 
34Ibid., February 12, 1937, February 12, 1939. 
35Ibid., February 12, 1946. 
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kindly face and love glowing in his wistful eyes—the saddest, gentlest 
and most pathetic figure in all human history.** 

In 1925 the Post, then known as the Post-Dispatch, again pub- 
lished a large picture of Lincoln, and this time published under 
it a copy of the Gettysburg Address.** In 1934 in an editorial 
entitled “Lincoln and Roosevelt,” the Post stated that Roosevelt 
was like Lincoln in that he placed personal rights above prop- 
erty rights, “he puts the man before the dollar.”** Two years 
later, in an editorial entitled ‘““Roosevelt and Lincoln” the Post 


declared: 


Certain it is that there is a striking likeness between the ideals of 
Lincoln and Roosevelt in regard to the duty of safeguarding the 
rights and promoting the welfare of America’s underprivileged and 
unprivileged millions. In the quality of the courage of the two men, 
as reflected. in difficult situations, there is likewise a marked sim- 
ilarity. ... Americans are not ungrateful to Abraham Lincoln and 
they will not be ungrateful to Franklin Roosevelt.** 


In 1939 in an editorial on “Lincoln’s Birthday” the Post 
pointed out the need for reviving his spirit at a time when much 
of the world held human liberty to be of no value. This edi- 
torial was, of course, keyed to the rise of the dictators. In 1942 
an editorial pointed to Lincoln's ability to joke in the dark days 
of war, and in the same issue there was a cartoon picture of 
Lincoln with the legend, “May his intrepid spirit strengthen 

The last Post editorial was published in 1943 under the title 
“Lincoln and Davis.” It points out the fact that Lincoln’s birth- 
day passed almost unnoticed in Texas but adds that so did the 
birthday of Lee. It then discusses at some length the careers of 
Lincoln and Jefferson Davis who were “born almost in hailing 
distance of each other.” The editorial also states that the South 
has more reason to be interested in the date of Lincoln’s death 
than in the date of his birth, as the assassination gave it the 
tragedy of Reconstruction.*? 


36Houston Post, February 12, 1923. 
37Houston Post-Dispatch, February 12, 1925. 
38Houston Post, February 12, 1934. 

39] bid., February 12, 1936. 

40] bid., February 12, 1939, February 12, 1942. 
41[bid., February 12, 1943. 
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The Fort Worth Star Telegram paid tribute to Linco!n in 1922 
and again in 1923. In the first of these editorials it was declared 
that each succeeding year found people thinking less of the 
issues between North and South and more about the united 
nation which had been bound more closely together by the 
World War. The prestige of Lincoln, it was stated, had grown 
until all the world honored his memory. “He is seen not only 
as a great American, but as a great man—a man whom the human 
race has reason to revere and love.’** In 1924 this paper ex- 
pressed the opinion that Lincoln was remembered not as a war 
president nor because of the place he occupied in American 
history, but “it is Lincoln the man, Lincoln the supreme demo- 
crat, Lincoln the symbol of struggling humanity everywhere who 
fills the imagination and takes hold of men’s hearts.” In the 
same issue there was a cartoon which might have had the 
Harding administration in view. It showed Uncle Sam bowing 
to a picture of Lincoln, and the comment was, “We haven’t had 
a glimpse of such rugged honesty since.’’** 

The San Antonio Express adopted the habit of Lincoln edi- 
torials to a greater extent than any other paper studied. Its 
editorial on the Lincoln centennial has already been mentioned. 
In 1915 this paper suggested that in a war-torn world a proper 
theme for Lincoln day would be ‘Let us have peace.” It con- 
tinued: “Let us have peace—right-made might and the courage 
to do the American duty to all the world as our leaders who 
have faith in that principle understand it.’’** The editorial was 
headed by the following quotation from Lincoln: “Let us, have 
faith that right makes might; and in that faith let us dare to do 
our duty as we understand it.” In 1916 a similar editorial was 
based on the same statement.** 

In 1918 the Express published an editorial entitled “Saving 
Freedom for the Free.’ It was based on the statement by Lin- 
coln in his second annual message to Congress, “In giving free- 
dom to the slave we assure freedom to the free.” The Express 


42Fort Worth Star Telegram, February 12, 1922. 
43]bid., February 12, 1923. 

44San Antonio Express, February 12, 1915. 
45Ibid., February 12, 1916. 
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found this statement by Lincoln to be the keynote of every war 
message by Wilson.** 

The Express was somewhat depressed in 1920, and was con- 
vinced there was need for Lincoln's spirit in the world. It said: 
‘America’s beacon lights—Lincoln’s lights—of high morality need 
tending.’’** Two years later, with the country in the grip of a 
great crime wave, the Express again called on Lincoln’s spirit: 
“Lincoln knew but one spirit and fashion of patriotism, preached 
but a single standard of Americanism, practiced but one ideal 
of civic obligation. Respect for the law—obedience to the law— 
enforcement of the law.’** The same idea was again expressed 


in 1923: 


Abraham Lincoln’s patriotism was—and is—the sort in which no 
scoundrel may take refuge, first, last or in the meantime. ... And 
today there-are violent law-breaking gangs and mobs that flaunt the 
Flag which Lincoln’s deeds preserved as the Flag of American Union 
—in the name of “patriotism” and “Americanism.”** 


This editorial may have been aimed in part at the Harding 
administration, but its more immediate target seems to have 
been the Ku Klux Klan. 

In 1925 the Express praised Lincoln’s generosity and was of 
the opinion that America should gain a great deal from the 
annual repetition of the Lincoln story.*’ A year later, in an edi- 
torial entitled ‘““There Will Be Few Such Men at Best,” it called 
upon America to remember that “not intellect but magnanimity 
made him great.’’*? 

In 1928 the Express published a long editorial based on Lin- 
coln’s statement beginning ‘with malice toward none, with char- 
ity for all, with firmness in the right as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in. __.” The 
chief thought of the editorial was expressed in these words: 
“Above all Lincoln could be charitable toward all men, and 
what example is needed more sorely in this day?’’*? An editorial 


46]bid., February 12, 1918. 
47Ibid., February 12, 1920. 
48Jbid., February 12, 1922. 
49Ibid., February 12, 1923. 
February 12, 1925. 
‘1[bid., February 12, 1926. 
521bid., February 12, 1928. 
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published in 1933 stated that “men today need Lincoln's ‘con- 
fidence in the complete ultimate success of the cause of God, 
which is the cause of humanity.’”** There were editorials of 
minor importance in 1934 and 1942. In 1944 Americans were 
urged to “buy war bonds this Lincoln anniversary” because “the 
Lincoln heritage is at stake.’’** 

In 1946, with victory having been won in another great war, 

the Express published an editorial entitled ‘“‘Abraham Lincoln's 
Challenge to Present-Day America.” The editorial was based 
upon Lincoln’s hope, expressed in the Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress, that it would be possible to “achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations.” The 
editorial said, in part: 
These are all-inclusive words. They set a higher goal than a genera- 
tion of blundering politicians and other fallible men is likely to 
attain. The Lincolnian objective might embrace industrial peace at 
home, as well as international peace—each doing justly by all men. 
Yet the goal must not be abandoned as unattainable. Honest, sus- 
tained effort in that direction will help toward a better ordered 
world.®* 


From the editorials which have been presented it must be 
obvious that the attitude of Texas newspapers toward Lincoln 
has undergone a complete change since his assassination. In 1860 
his election was looked upon as being no less than a calamity, 
while his assassination in 1865 was received as little less than a 
cause for rejoicing. For thirty years after his assassination Lin- 
coln was completely ignored by the Texas press, and for fourteen 
additional years he received no more attention than brief stories 
concerning memorial services in Northern cities. In 1909, on the 
centennial of his birth, he was given space in the editorial col- 
umns of some Texas papers, and since that time he has become 
a favorite topic for editorials. He has been made into a legendary 
character with all good attributes and no faults. Certainly Texas 
newspapers have done their part in spreading what is known as 
the Lincoln legend. It is doubtful that a Northern newspaper 
with a Republican editor could have gone much further in 
praise of Lincoln than the Democratic, Southern newspapers of 
Texas have gone. 

537bid., February 12, 1933. 


‘41 bid., February 12, 1934, February 12, 1942, February 12, 1944. 
bid., February 12, 1946. 
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Waco University 
J. D. BRAGG 


HE Trinity River Baptist Association, organized in 1848, 

extended from Leon County westward to Coryell and 

from Johnson County southward to Milam County.’ In 
1855, the association voted to establish two schools, one for boys 
and one for girls, and the next year it chose the town of Waco as 
the location for the boys’ school and proceeded to elect a board 
of trustees. This Trinity River Male High School began classes 
in 1857 in the building of the Waco Baptist Church. In 1860, 
the institution changed its name to Waco Classical School, and 
the Waco Association, organized in that year, assumed direction 
over it. The year 1861 brought even more startling changes. 
When John C. West tendered his resignation as principal of the 
school in January, the trustees communicated with Dr. Rufus 
C. Burleson, president of Baylor University at Independence, 
with the result that Dr. Burleson accepted the presidency of the 
Waco sclrool and brought with him that summer the entire 
faculty of four teachers and the senior class of seven of the male 
department of Baylor. The school was reorganized and named 
Waco University.* 

Because of the Civil War the times were anything but pro- 
pitious for the beginning of a university devoted exclusively to 
male education. Consequently, the years 1862-1865 found the 
institution largely confined to the status of a primary and pre- 
paratory school. Attendance was good, however, and during the 
session of 1863-1864 the registration reached a total of 192 stu- 
dents.* In recognition of the times the trustees approved a course 
in military instruction, saying, however, that it was to be “‘rec- 
reative in its nature,” and stipulating that it was “not to inter- 
fere with the regular course of study.’* 


1J. M. Carroll, A History of Texas Baptists (Dallas, 1923), 222. 
2Tbid., 222-223, 405. 
3Minutes of the Board of Trustees of Waco University and Classical School, 
January 21, 1861, Texas Collection, Baylor University; Frederick Eby, The Develop- 
ment of Education in Texas (New York, 1925), 136. 
4Carroll, History of Texas Baptists, 136. 
Minutes of the Board of Trustees of Waco tihaoeniey, March 21, 1863. 
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The trustees were keenly interested in the advancement of 
the school, and they had a vision of the founding of a first-class 
college. In 1863 they adopted an elaborate set of ‘laws’ for 
the government and operation of the school, covering such mat- 
ters as the courses of study, admission requirements, candidates 
for advanced standing, student conduct and discipline, duties 
and tenure of professors, and the length of recitations. ‘Unless 
otherwise ordered by the faculty,” recitations were to be of one 
hour’s duration, a portion of which time should be devoted to 
reviewing “the recitation of the preceding day.” It was the duty 
of professors, the rules said, “not only to communicate a given 
amount of knowledge” to their students, but to “incite in them 
an ardent love of learning and virtue.” The law on tenure stated 
that professors were elected “for life or during good behavior,” 
and although the board of trustees had the right to “dismiss” 
a teacher who was “unfit” or who had “failed to discharge faith- 
fully his duties,” no protessor should be dismissed “without an 
opportunity of a hearing and regular trial before the Board of 
‘Trustees.””* 

Coeducational colleges in the United States began with Ober- 
lin, in 1833, and the number increased slowly in the next quar- 
ter of a century. There were only twenty-odd such colleges in 
the country at the close of the Civil War, and none of them 
were in Texas. Waco University began a new chapter in ‘Texas 
education when, in 1865, it became a coeducational college. 
Concerning the state’s educational policies, Dr. Frederick Eby, 
the authority on the history of education in Texas, says: 


In many respects the most potential change following the Civil 
War was the adoption of coeducation by the higher institutions. 
This new policy of teaching both sexes together in college classes 
was first accepted by the trustees of Waco University upon the rec- 
ommendation of President Rufus C. Burleson in 1865.7 


Since coeducation was a new commodity and the institution’s 
Baptist rival, Baylor at Independence, was organized along tra- 
ditional lines, the Waco University authorities felt impelled to 
justify the system and to advertise the advantages of coeducation. 


6Ibid., April 15, 1863. 
TEby, Development of Education in Texas, 284. 
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In the first place parents were assured that the sexes were to- 
gether only in the recitation rooms, ‘‘and under the immediate 
eye of the professors.”* The university catalog asserted that co- 
education not only inspired both sexes to study more but culti- 
vated in young men “morality and true manliness, and in young 
ladies neatness, order and modesty.’ Frequent association in 
classes and rivalry in study, “by removing the enchantment of 
distance and novelty,” it was claimed, ‘‘destroys in a great degree 
that foolish sentimentality and clandestine correspondence so 
common in boarding schools.”* Sometimes the claims for co- 
education were asserted in language that would hardly appear 
ethical to a modern reader, as when the Waco University catalog 


of 1875-1876 said: 


We, however, cannot advise parents who have daughters feeble in 
intellect and rude and sloven in their manners to subject them to 
the firery [stc] ordeal of coeducation if they wish to avoid the 
mortification of being found out. They may be educated showily in 
seclusion and never be found out until after marriage at least. 

But to all having daughters capable of being trained for the high- 
est duties of life we assure them no school in America has more 
solid advantages than Waco University. 


One of the problems of the school in the 1860’s was much 
like the major problem of colleges in the post-war period of 
1945-1947. Waco was crowded with refugees from eastern Con- 
federate states, and consequently the university had difficulties 
in finding rooms for students. The trustees on April 9, 1864, 
“owing to the great difficulty of procuring board for students,” 
recognized the necessity of having a “Stewards Hall and Sleep- 
ing apartments attached to the college,’ and they appointed a 
committee to consider plans for such a building. Ten weeks later 
Dr. Burleson reported to the trustees that because of the “un- 
settled state of the currency and the general pressure of the 
times the committee had done nothing.”*® The university cata- 
log published in June, 1866, reported that although there had 
been great difficulty during the war in finding suitable living 
quarters for students, “... we think we can provide for one 


8Carroll, History of Texas Baptists, 408. 


*Catalogue ... of Waco University, 1873-1874, Pp. 29. 
10Minutes of the Board of Trustees, April 9, 1864; June 20, 1864. 
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hundred boarders, by the first Monday in September, 1866.” 
The next year’s catalog also commented on the housing short- 
age of the war years and added, “We think we can promise for 
one hundred and fifty boarders by the first Monday in Septem- 
ber, 1867.”" 

In 1866, the Board of Trustees of Waco University consisted of 
twenty-five members. Thirteen of the trustees were residents of 
Waco, two lived in Galveston, and there was one trustee each 
from Searsville, Owensville, Huntsville, Cold Springs, Caldwell, 
La Grange, Brenham, Navasota, and Austin. General J. W. 
Speight, of Waco, was president of the board, and General James 
E. Harrison, also of Waco, was a trustee. Two of the board mem- 
bers were listed as colonels and four had the title of “rever- 
end.”’? Vacancies on the board were filled by election by that 
body itself subject to the approval of the Waco Association until 
1881 and after that year by the Baptist General Association of 
Texas.’* 

Some of the trustees evidently took their membership on the 
board lightly, and others seem to have found it impossible to 
attend the meetings. At a board meeting of June 22, 1870, seven 
trustees were present. Because there were five trustees living in 
the vicinity of Waco who rarely attended meetings of the board 
and there were five others residing at “remote and inconvenient 
distances from Waco,” some of whom had expressed a desire to 
resign, the seven trustees present voted to strike the names of 
the ten from the list of trustees and to declare their seats on the 
board vacant. They proceeded to fill the vacancies at this and 
subsequent meetings. Among those elected to board member- 
ship in 1870 was Dr. Rufus C. Burleson, president of the uni- 
versity.™ 

The question naturally arises: To what degree was Waco Uni- 
versity a university in the proper sense? Rufus C. Burleson, at 
least, had no illusions on the subject. In 1866, in the school’s 
catalog, he made the forthright statement that 


11Sixth Annual Catalogue ... Waco University, 1867, p. 31. 
12Fifth Annual Catalogue ... Waco University, 1865-1866. 
18Carroll, History of Texas Baptists, 408, 410-411. 

14Minutes of the Board of Trustees, June 22, 2g, 1870. 
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We adopted, with reluctance, the title University. We would have 
preferred, for years to come, the name of Waco Academy. And we 
wish it distinctly understood that we use the term University, not 
in the general; but in the Texian acceptation. . . While we chal- 
lenge comparison with any school in Texas, we only have what 
Thomas Jefferson called “A University in ovo.” 


Then Dr. Burleson reminded Texans “that the only way to 
make Texas great intellectually, morally, and politically is to 
build up our own Institutions.’’* 

A student seeking admission to Waco University was required 
to present testimonials of good moral character and (in the lan- 
guage of the catalog) ‘‘sustain a satisfactory examination.” If 
the president of the university was convinced that the prospec- 
tive student was of good character and if the candidate passed 
the entrance examination, the student read a copy of the laws 
of the school and signed a statement of his intentions to obey 
these laws. When the student matriculated, it was the duty of 
the president of the university to send to his parent or guardian 
a copy of the laws of the school.”* 

Up to 1876, Waco University offered three curricula: the 
classical, the scientific, and the curriculum of collegiate studies 
for women. All freshmen and sub-sophomores, which was the 
designation for freshman girls until 1876, were required to study 
arithmetic and mythology; and all freshman boys studied alge- 
bra, geometry, and declamation, while young women were occu- 
pied with reading, Latin grammar, and Caesar. First-year stu- 
dents in the classical course attended classes in general history. 
Virgil, Xenophon, Sallust, and Homer; freshmen and sub-soph- 
omores in the other curricula studied English grammar, United 
States and English history, and ancient geography. The three 
intellectual roads,- however, were headed in the same general 
direction and for most of the fourth year became one highway, 
for all three courses of study for seniors prescribed ‘Evidences 
of Christianity,” “Elements of Criticism,” English classics, logic, 
intellectual philosophy, moral science, and a course entitled 
“Review the Curriculum ab initio.” There were detours, how- 


18Fifth Annual Catalogue ... Waco University, 1865-1866, p. 14. 
16Minutes of the Board of Trustees, April 15, 1863; Catalogue Waco Uni- 
versity, 1875-1876, pp. 25-26. 
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ever, for scientific seniors read French, German, or Spanish, 
while the other seniors translated Latin." 

When the day of graduation arrived, the university conferred 
upon young men who had completed the classical course the 
degree of bachelor of arts and upon those who had survived the 
scientific curriculum the degree of bachelor of philosophy. Young 
women, obviously, could not be bachelors; so the university 
honored them with the degree of maid of arts and maid of 
philosophy.'* 

In 1876, Waco University discontinued the scientific course 
and no longer conferred the degrees of bachelor of philosophy 
and maid of philosophy. At the same time it was announced 
that “quite an addition” had been made to the list of studies 
required for graduation “especially in the female department.” 
It was declared further, 


The Faculty and Board of Trustees are determined to make the 
standard of scholarship in Waco University equal to that of any 
institution in the land. Our daughters must be as thoroughly edu- 
cated as our sons. 


The new curriculum included the study of zoology, geology, and 
mineralogy for senior women." 

In an effort to keep abreast of the times, the Waco school 
announced in 1878 the opening of a commercial department for 
the study of bookkeeping, commercial calculations, commercial 
law, and penmanship. In the bookkeeping course accounting 
would be taught, among others, in country store sets and in the 
livery stable and the steamboat business.*’ 

Mention has been made of the fact that every new student 
was expected, before matriculating, to read the laws of the 
university and to declare his intentions to obey them. These 
laws and the penalties for violations were published in the uni- 
versity catalogs. A student, therefore, could hardly plead igno- 
rance of the law as a defense. And the list of prohibited acts 
was a long one. No student, for instance, was to “carry about 

17Catalogue ... Waco University, 1875-1876, pp. 20-23. 

1s] bid., 24. 


19Catalogue ... Waco University, 1876-1877, pp. 17, 21. 
20Catalogue _.. Waco University, 1877-1878, p. 18. 
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his person or keep firearms, or other dangerous weapons,” play 
cards or ‘“‘any game of hazard,” use “ardent spirits’ or visit 
“drinking establishments,” or be guilty of licentiousness, ‘‘noc- 
turnal disorders or revellings’; and he must not become “con- 
nected with any dancing school, society or social club, without 
the approval of the faculty.’’ For violation of any of these rules, 
the laws provided that students ‘“‘shall be suspended, or other- 
wise punished.”*! 

A student, who in the presence of other students opposed or 
adversely criticized “the decisions and established rules” of the 
faculty, would on the first offense “be publicly reprimanded,” 
and for the second offense be suspended or “otherwise pun- 
ished.”** Not only was every student required to attend some 
Sunday school and some religious service on the Sabbath, but 
he was expected to act like a gentleman in the house of worship, 
for this “law” said: 


Any student who behaves improperly at church or commits any act 
inconsistent with the deportment of a gentleman, shall first be affec- 
tionately admonished by the President, and unless reclaimed, he 
shall request the parent or guardian to withdraw him from the 
Institution.” 

There were lesser offenses and lighter penalties. For instance, 
the student found guilty of “lounging on the streets or about 
stores’ was given two demerits, and he who was absent from 
his room after dark received from five to ten demerits, depend- 
ing on whether his absence extended beyond g:o00 p.M.** “No 
young lady of the institution, boarder or day student,” the law 
declared, ‘‘shall receive the attention of young men.” Violation 
of this rule, however, was not a minor but a major offense against 
the code of conduct of young ladies seeking a college education, 
for the law provided that the guilty would “incur a heavy pen- 
alty at the discretion of the faculty.” “Books and beaus,” the 
law explained, “can never go together.”* 

The university laws were not static. As the occasion arose, the 


21Sixth Annual Catalogue ... Waco University, 1866-1867, pp. 28-29. 
22] bid., 28. 

28Tbid., 29. 

24Catalogue ... Waco University, 1870-1871, pp. 21-28. 


26Catalogue ... Waco University, 1885-1886, p. 39. 
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trustees on the faculty would meet the need by the adoption of 
a new law. In 1876 the trustees voted unanimously ‘that no 
serenading with musical instruments or by song or otherwise be 
hereafter allowed in or upon the premises or grounds of the 
University”; and the catalog of 1878 announced in by-law num- 
ber 43 that the student who rang the university bell, not having 
been authorized to do so, would be suspended or otherwise 
punished.” 

There were laws for the faculty, too. Each teacher was made 
responsible for the condition of his classroom, and the faculty 
was declared responsible to the trustees for any abuse, misuse, 
or avoidable damage to the furniture or other property of the 
university. Every professor was to “devote himself earnestly to 
the duties of his department with which no other duties must 
interfere.”** The laws stipulated that the professors, after the 
recitation of each student, should give the student a numerical 
grade to designate the value of the recitation. The score of five 
should be given for a perfect recitation, a smaller number for 
an imperfect recitation, and a mark of zero “for a deficiency.” 
If the student did not or could not make a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the deficiency, the teacher should assess from two to five 
demerits against the student’s record. On every Monday each 
teacher was required to make a report to the president of the 
university on the standing of each of his students for the pre- 
ceding week.” 

In April, 1879, the senior class charged that the faculty had 
violated the laws of the university. The board of trustees, over 
the protest of Dr. Burleson, who insisted that such action “should 
never be ‘taken as a precedent,” decided to hear the students’ 
grievances and invited the faculty and all the male members 
of the senior class to appear before the board. The seniors 
specifically charged that the faculty “had failed to mark the 
Senior Class as required by law.” Dr. Burleson admitted the 
truth of the charge. The faculty, however, justified the departure 
from the established rules, and the trustees, after requesting the 

26Catalogue ... Waco University, 1877-1878, p. 27. 


2™Minutes of the Board of Trustees, April 15, 1863. 
281 bid.; Sixth Annual Catalogue Waco University, 1867, p. 28. 
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seniors to retire, “duly considered the reasons of the Faculty 
for not marking” as the law required. The board decided that 
the reasons were ‘‘sufficient and satisfactory” and voted to sustain 
the faculty in the controversy.” Thus passed into history another 
college campus crisis. 

There is nothing in the records to indicate that Waco Uni- 
versity was founded or maintained primarily for the education 
of ministers. As a matter of fact, students for the ministry formed 
a small minority of the student body. The institution announced 
in its catalog that “nothing sectarian” would be taught “in the 
daily recitations.” The university aided the cause of ministerial 
education by granting free tuition to any student who brought 
a “certificate” from his local church stating that the church 
believed the student was “called to preach.” The school author- 
ities were aware of the fact that churches might be in error, 
and they frankly warned them of this possibility. The catalog 
of 1875-1876 said, 


We entreat brethren to be very careful whom they recommend. 
No greater calamity can be inflicted on the church than to educate 
helpless drones who expect to preach. 


School catalogs of the era not only furnished the reader infor- 
mation concerning the institution but presented him with a 
brand of advertising that would do credit to a modern chamber 
of commerce. The Waco University catalog of 1870-1871, for 
instance, claimed that the town of Waco was “unsurpassed” as 
a healthful location and added that while during the preceding 
decade the school had enrolled ‘‘a greater number of students 
than any other institution west of the Mississippi River,” it had 
lost by death only ten students, six of whom had died “from 
measles and other diseases contracted at home.” Later catalogs 
claimed that the “extraordinary health” of the students was 
“due largely to the excellent training in the School of Physical 
Culture, which imparts, at once, ease, grace, strength and 
health.”*® Another advantage which students of Waco Univer- 
sity enjoyed, according to the catalog, was “a full and ample 
Faculty, remarkable for zeal, unanimaty [sic] and learning, un- 


29Minutes of the Board of Trustees, April 28, 1879. 
s0Catalogue Waco University, 1879-1880, p. 38. 
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der a president who has accumulated zeal and experience and 
unparalleled success of twenty-nine years teaching in Texas.’*’ 
In the 1880's the university catalog claimed that 


Waco is justly called the Gem city of Texas. It is accessible by three 
railroads [and] has been widely known as the Athens of Texas— 
“the City of Churches.” 


At the same time the catalog of Baylor University impressed 
upon its readers the fact that “Independence is a quiet and re- 
markably healthy village in the midst of a refined community, 
undisturbed by the vices incident to large towns.”* 

Sometimes this advertising reflected competition with other 
institutions of learning. Out-of-state schools attracted the atten- 
tion of many Texas patrons and the ire of at least one Texas 
college. For a number of years Waco University’s catalog com- 
plained that “not less than goo students are sent out of Texas 
annually, at a cost of $300,000 _..,” and Texans were told that 
“abundant facts show that young men and ladies educated in 
Texas are in every way equal to those educated in older States.’’** 
In 1880, President Burleson, in a personal column in the uni- 
versity catalog, asserted that 


Texas will be flooded this summer by literary drummers from a num- 
ber of third- and fourth-rate schools in the older States, who draw 
away from Texas annually not less than $300,000, mainly by desparag- 
ing [sic] Texas schools. 


He, therefore, offered a $650 piano as a prize “to any Texas 
lady educated in any of the Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, or 
North Carolina” schools who could prove through an examina- 
tion that she possessed ‘superior culture in scholarship, music, 
or painting over the graduates of Waco University.’”” He urged 
the friends of Waco University to show this offer to “‘any literary 
drummer—caught disparaging Texas schools.’ It was time, he 
said, ‘these frauds on Texas should cease.’ 

Space will not permit a discussion of the consolidation of 


31] bid. 

82Catalogue ... Waco University, 1883-1884, p. 34; Catalogue ... Baylor Uni- 
versity, 1883-1884. 

88Catalogue ... Waco University, 1876-1877. 

84Catalogue ... Waco University, 1879-1880, p. 40. 
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Baylor University of Independence with Waco University. Suf- 
fice it to say that Independence not only remained a quiet vil- 
lage undisturbed by the vices of a large town but it was also 
unperturbed by the arrival and departure of railroad trains or 
the hustle and bustle incident to a growing community. It was 
an “unincorporated place” with a population of 424 in 1880.*° 
And the enrollment in Baylor at Independence fell from 120 in 
the session of 1880-1881 to 106 in 1883-1884, and to 64 in 1884- 
1885.°° Waco, on the other hand, doubled in population in the 
1870 decade, and was the sixth largest city in Texas in 1880, with 
a population of 7,295.*° 

The year 1885 marked the beginning of a new era in the 
history of Texas Baptists. In that year the Baptist General Asso- 
ciation of Texas, the supreme governing body for Waco Uni- 
versity, and.the Baptist State Convention, the controlling organ- 
ization for Baylor University, voted to unite into one body and 
appointed committees to arrange for the consolidation of the two 
schools. These committees met at Temple in December, 1885, 
and agreed upon terms for the removal of Baylor University 
from Independence to Waco and for its consolidation with Waco 
University under the name of Baylor. In June, 1886, the Baptist 
General Convention of Texas, the name of the consolidated Bap- 
tist body, appointed thirteen trustees for Baylor University, and 
the office of the secretary of state of Texas granted a charter to 
“Baylor University at Waco, Texas.’’** 

In its last year, the session of 1885-1886, Waco University 
employed 19 teachers and had a student body of 385.** President 
J. W. Speight of the university’s board of trustees reported to 
the first annual session of the Baptist General Convention in 
June, 1886, that during its last session the school had “been 


35Tenth Census of the United States: 1880. Population, Vol. I (Washington, 
1883) , p. 350. 

36Catalogues of Baylor University for the years indicated. 

87Ninth Census of the United States: 1870. Population, Vol. I (Washington, 
1872), p. 273; Tenth Census of the United States: 1880. Population, Vol. I, p. 424. 

88Carroll, History of Texas Baptists, 643-650; Minutes of the Board of Trustees 
of Waco University, December 14, 1885; Dallas Morning News, December 10, 11, 
12, 1885. The original charter of Baylor University at Waco, Texas, is in the office 
of the secretary of state, Austin, ‘Texas. 

39Proceedings of the First Annual Session of the Baptist General Convention of 
Texas, 1886 (Dallas, 1886), 25. 
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visited by dengue, whooping cough, and measles, which in some 
few cases proved fatal.’ “The moral conduct and devotion to 
study of 98 2/3 per cent of the students,” he said, “were never 
surpassed.” “But,” he added, “1 1/3 per cent were deplorably 
bad, and required the severest discipline to maintain law and 
order.’’*° 


40] bid. 
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Don’t Fence Me Jn 


MALCOLM D. McLEAN 


HE following amusing incident in the fencing of the 

open range originated from a simple attempt to separate 

the cattle from the corn, but it proved even more difficult 
to corral the settlers themselves.’ 

It was springtime two centuries ago in the tiny frontier vil- 
lage of San Fernando (now known as San Antonio, Texas) , and 
the pioneer Spanish settlers were planting their corn. Don Juan 
Leal Goras, who held the resounding title of Perpetual Senior 
Councilman and Ordinary Alcalde (by order of His Majesty, 
the King of Spain), surveyed the scene with the benevolent 
solicitude of a patriarch. Ever since he had been chosen by the 
Judge of the Indies to lead this little band of immigrants on 
their perilous journey from the Canary Islands to the province 
of Texas, he had felt a special responsibility for their welfare. 

Farming lands had been distributed to the settlers in 1732, 
and, by common consent, they had all codperated in the building 
of a stockade to protect their field adjoining the village, but 
during the course of the next three years some of the posts had 
been removed, and now this year’s crop would surely be dam- 
aged by livestock unless something were done to prevent it. 
Consequently Alcalde Leal had issued an order for all the settlers 
to get together to repair the stockade within fifteen days. 

When this order was published, some of the settlers said that 
it would be inconvenient to have the fence where Leal wanted 
it; so Leal called them together and had them vote on two pos- 
sible sites: either along the irrigation canals next to the village 
or along the edge of the land belonging to Joseph Cabrera, 
which was about four hundred “fathoms” from the village, as 
Leal expressed it, reverting to the seafaring language of the 
Canary Islanders. When the votes were counted, it was discov- 
“1 This account is based upon official records on file in the Bexar Archives of the 
University of Texas Library, expediente: Juan leal goras v. Martin Lorenzo de 
Armas, Juan Curbelo, and Francisco Joseph de Arocha, April 14—November 3, 
1735. A translation of the complete expediente is available in the Bexar Archives 


Translations, Volume VI, pp. 83-168. Typescript copies are on file in the University 
of Texas Archives and in the Bexar County courthouse. 
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ered that, of the sixteen heads of families composing the settle- 
ment, eight had voted for one site and eight for the other. Con- 
sequently Leal measured the two sites; and, discovering that the 
one next to the village was shorter by 107 fathoms, he recom- 
mended that this location be used and forwarded the case to 
Governor Manuel de Sandoval for his approval, since the loca- 
tion of a fence was of sufficient gravity to require gubernatorial 
sanction in those days. 

The governor approved the recommendation and ordered the 
settlers to build the fence within five days or pay a fine of six 
pesos, which was a lot of money in those days when a good horse 
could be bought for eight pesos. 

The time expired and no fence was built. Three settlers re- 
fused to heed the citation: Alcalde Martin Lorenzo de Armas, 
Councilman Juan Curbelo, and Francisco Joseph de Arocha, a 
notary public and secretary of the Cabildo. Arocha sent word 
that he was not any messenger boy to be running around every 
few minutes with his inkwell in his hand. Lorenzo, when in- 
formed by his wife that the boy had come to summon hin, re- 
plied: “Tell him that I am asleep and cannot be disturbed.” 

Leal ordered the chief constable to arrest these three and 
imprison them in the guardroom of the presidio, since there was 
no jail in the village itself, but at this point the ponderous 
Spanish legal machinery began to break down because of the 
scarcity of settlers on the Texas frontier. The constable replied 
that he could not apprehend the men because he was seriously 
ill; so Leal ordered himself to notify the parties. 

Their reaction is recorded in Leal’s own words: 


Arocha replied that he was willing to obey the said writ, but he 
asked and entreated my court to be so good as to excuse him from 
imprisonment in the guardroom because he was ailing, and, if God 
gives him health, he will report to the said guardroom; meanwhile 
he considers himself a prisoner from the day he was notified. Juan 
Curbelo replied that the guardroom was no place to imprison him 
because of the honors and privileges which the King Our Lord has 
granted him, but that, nevertheless, he would appear. 


Lorenzo, the third offender, went along quietly. 
Three days after they were imprisoned, Governor Sandoval 
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intervened to have them released, but the prisoners replied that 
they did not want to be released: instead, they preferred to make 
Leal state his reasons for locking them up; then they would 
appeal their case and sue him for damages. Normally they would 
have been liberated within eight days at the most, since that 
was the term provided by law for a first offense, but a principle 
was involved. They wanted to show Leal that he had no right 
to imprison them. Arocha, believing that he had a good case, 
wanted to fight it out according to due process of law. 

No sooner had the prisoners been confined to the guardroom 
than Arocha, the notary, began drafting the first of a long series 
of involved legal documents, a practice in which he was _par- 
ticularly adept, both by profession and by natural inclination. 
Speaking for himself and the other two prisoners, neither of 
whom could. even sign his own name, he alleged that they had 
been summoned by “a creature unworthy of our attention” (a 
little boy nine years old), whereas the Nueva Recopilacién, the 
Spanish code then in force, said that meetings of the Cabildo 
should be held after citation by the ringing of a bell, by trumpet, 
town crier, messenger, or porter. To this Leal retorted that the 
boy had been at least fourteen years old and that San Fernando 
did not have a town crier or any of the other things required 
by law. 

Soon Leal began to hear rumors that his prisoners were not 
suffering unduly from the rigorous confinement to which he had 
sentenced them. Don Joseph de Vrrutia, captain of the presidio 
in which they were supposed to be imprisoned, apparently agreed 
with Richard Lovelace, the English lyric poet, that 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 

Captain Vrrutia had a kind heart. He also had a general store 
where he sold merchandise to his soldiers, and that store needed 
a good cashier and bookkeeper. Therefore when Captain Vrrutia 
saw Arocha, a clerk by profession, idle and unhappy in the 
guardroom next to his home, his heart was moved with com- 
passion. He invited the prisoners to come over and spend the 
day, eat their meals, and take their siesta in his home. His son. 
Joseph Miguel, brought out a weighty legal tome for Arocha, 
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entitled Curia Philipica, and provided him with a place to do 
his writing while drafting his replies to Leal. Meanwhile Arocha 
was kept busy in the store, issuing rations to the soldiers, keep- 
ing books, and acting as cashier. He also ran Captain Vrrutia’s 
household for him. 

Other rumors said that the prisoners were frequently seen 
going out into the country surrounding the presidio ‘‘to do their 
necessities,” and it was suspected that they also went to their 
homes on these occasions to transact their private business. One 
settler reported that on three different nights he had seen Arocha 
passing through the alley by the church on his way to the village 
and that on other occasions he had seen him returning from the 
village to the guardroom in broad open daylight. 

For a month Leal kept up a futile exchange of legal docu- 
ments between himself and the prisoners. Three times he issued 
his decrees and read them to the prisoners, and three times they 
refused to acknowledge that they had been notified of them. 
Finally in desperation he turned the case over to the governor, 
pleading that he had no secretarial help to draft so many writs 
and complaining that reading the lengthy documents compiled 
by Arocha was too great a strain on his eyes. 

When the prisoners were notified of this transfer, they ob- 
jected, saying 
we have no complaint to make before the said governor ..., since 


we were not imprisoned by His Lordship and we have not asked 
for the case to be transferred to the said gentleman. ... 


It was now the middle of July, and the prisoners complained 
to Leal: 


Our crop is now on the point of being lost, since we cannot find a 
hired hand for any amount of money, and, even if we should find 
one, you know how little help and how little interested they are. 
If we do not take care of our crops ourselves, they are bound to be 
lost, thus harming not only us but the community as well, as you 
are well aware, since you are a farmer and should know. 


Curbelo in particular bewailed the fact that the cattle were 
getting into the field and eating up his corn, through the fence 
which he had refused to fix. The weeds were taking his crop, and 
his irrigation ditches needed mending. 
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The case was dropped until October, but on the twenty-ninth 
of that month the prisoners again petitioned for release, alleging 
that their families had nothing to eat and asking to be let out 
so that they could repair the roofs of their corncribs and gather 
what little corn there was left. Touched by their plea, Governor 
Sandoval released them on bond on November 3, ruling that 
Alcalde Leal had exceeded his authority by imprisoning them 
in the first place. 

Thus ended this little episode in the fencing of the open 
range in Texas two centuries ago. After spending nearly seven 
months in jail, the notary had proved that, according to law, 
the alcalde had no right to fence him in. Incidentally, the 
records of the case do not indicate that the alcalde ever suc- 
ceeded in getting the fence fixed. 
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Check List of Texas Imprints 
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1861 - - Concluded 
Edited by E. W. WINKLER 


Hord, Edward R. 
Election circular. Edward R. Hord. Brownsville, June 6th, 

1861. Brownsville, 1861. Broadside. 1 p. 24.5 cm. 1555 

GEU. 
Houston tri-eweekly telegraph. Houston, Texas. 

Extra, second edition. Houston, Thursday, March 7th, 1861. 
Mr. Lincoln’s inaugural. Special dispatch to the Houston Telegraph, 
Washington, March 4th. Broadside. 1 p., printed in five columns. 


32 x 65.5 cm. (27.5 X 59.5 cm.) 1556 
ax, 

Extra. Houston, Thursday, November 15, 1861. 1557* 

TxGR. 

Extra. Houston, Thursday, November 21, 1861. ... ‘The position 
of England! Loss of steamship North Britain. Battle of Guyandotte, 
Va. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns. 19 x 30.5 cm. 
(16.5 x 28.2 cm.) 1558* 

Tx. TxGR. 

Extra. Houston, Saturday, November 24, 1861. ... Capture of 
Slidell and Mason. Their arrest on the high seas. ... Broadside. 1 
p-, printed in two columns. 19.5 x 30.7 cm. (11 x 28 cm.) 1559* 

Tx. TxGR. 

Extra. Houston, ‘luesday, November 26, 1861. ... Further from 
Slidell and Mason. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns. 
21 x 30.5 cm. (16.8 x 28 cm.) 1560* 

Tx. TxGR. 

Extra. Houston, Saturday, December 7, 1861. ... Hanging of 
bridge burners. ... Alarm for the safety of St. Louis. ... Broadside. 


1 p., printed in three columns. 19.5 x 35 cm. (16.8 x 27.5 cm.) 1567* 
Tx. TxGR. 


Extra. Houston, Thursday, December 12, 1861. ... Synopsis of 
Lincoln’s message. The Confederate Congress. ... Broadside. 1 p., 
printed in two columns. 18.5 x 31.5 cm. (11 x 27.5 cm) 1562* 


ax. 
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Extra. Houston, Tuesday, December 24, 1861. ... Good and bad 
news. ..* The San Jacinto-Trent affair in England. ... Col. Terry 
killed. Broadside. 1 p., printed in four columns. 29 x 32 cm. (22 X 
28.3 cm.) 1563* 

7x. 

Extra. Houston, Wednesday, December 25, 1861. 1564* 

TxGR. 

Extra. Houston, Thursday, December 26, 1861. ... Heavy skir- 
mishing on the Potomac. A great battle to be fought at Bowling 
Green. ... Broadside. 1 p. 15.5 x 24.3 cm. (11 X 21 cm.) 1565* 

Extra. Houston, ‘Tuesday, December 31, 1861. ... Death of Prince 
Albert. Warlike preparations of England. France sympathizes with 
us. ... Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns. 25 x 32.8 cm. 
(16.7 x 27.2 cm.) 1566* 

Tx. TxGR. | 


HIlouston, Texas. 
The charter and revised code of ordinances of the city of Houston; 
... Houston, printed at the Telegraph book and job printing estab- 


lishment, 1861. 1567 
TxHL. 


Melodeon! Mechanic street, opposite Palmetto house. J. Scott, 
manager. Geo. H. Bentley, stage manager. The Lone Star minstrel 


and dramatic troupe! ... Great bill for tonight! Friday eve’g, Jan- 

uary 18, 1861, ... [Houston, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 15.3 x 43.5 cm. 
(12.2 x 40.3 cm.) 1568 
TxU. 

Hundley, J. H. 

The stud Henry Clay! ... [His pedigree.] [n.p.] J. H. Hundley. 
Milam county, March ist, 1861. Broadside. 1 p. 28 x 40.5 cm. (27.5 
X 37-7 cm.) 1569* 

Advertisement. 

TxU. 

Johnson, W. H. 
Attention! Men of Lamar. ... [The Governor has made a requisi- 


tion upon the 7th Military district for a battalion of mounted men.] 
[At end:] W. H. Johnson, Sam J. Wright. Paris, Texas, August 12th, 
1861. [Paris ? 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 19.8 x 33 cm. (12 x 22 
cm.) 1570* 
TxU. 
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Knights of the Golden circle. 


By-laws of the San Antonio castle, “K. G. C.,” approved June 15th, 
1861. Printed at Ledger & Texan office, San Antonio, Texas. 4 p. 


20 cm. 1571 
TxU. 

Lubbock, F. R. 
To the voters of the State of Texas. ... [Announces his candidacy 


for governor.] F. R. Lubbock. Simms’ Bayou, Harris county, Texas, 

April 18, 1861. [Houston ? 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 23.8 x 32.7 cm. 
(16.7 x 26.7 cm.) 1572 
ax. 


McDonald, James G. 

Show your faith by your works. ... [Recruiting a regiment of 
infantry in response to the Governor’s call for fifteen regiments.] 
[At end:] James G. McDonald, Anderson, Grimes county, H. M. 
Elmore, Walker county. [n.p.] Broadside. 1 p. 13.5 x 36 cm. (9.3 
X 25.2 cm.) 1573°* 

Tx. 


McKenzie College. 

Annual catalogue of the students and faculty of McKenzie college, 
near Clarksville, Texas, for the session of 1860-61. Nashville, Tenn: 
Printed at the Southern Methodist publishing house. 1861.  —_1574* 

TxU. 


Medical college of Texas. Houston, Texas. 
Annual circular ... 1861. Printed at the Telegraph book and job 


= office, 1861. 1575 
xU. 


Methodist church, Texas. 

Minutes of the twenty-first session of the Texas annual conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, South, held in Chappell Hill, 
Texas, November 14th-2ist, 1860. Bishop Andrew, presiding. With 
reports of the missionary secretary and treasurer. Published by order 
of the conference. Galveston: Printed at the Advocate book and job 
office, 1861. go p., 3 |. 1 fold. table. 22.5 cm. ppw. 1576 

Tx. TxU. 


Norton, A. B. 

Vindication of A. B. Norton, from the attacks of his enemies; 
made in the Texas Legislature, April 8th, 1861. [Austin ? 1861.] 
8 p., printed in two columns. 24 cm. ppw. 1577 


Cover title. 
TxU. 
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Odd-fellows. Texas. 

Proceedings of the R. W. Grand lodge, of the Independent order 
of odd fellows, of the State of Texas, at its annual communication, 
held at Galveston, February, 1861. Galveston: Printed by Conrad 
& Holland, book and job printers. 1861. p. 972-1038. 20.5 cm. 
Ppw. 1578 

TxWB. 


Paris, Texas. 

Programme! of the concert to be given to-night at the Presbyterian 
church, for the benefit of the “Lamar artillery company.” Paris, 
Texas, July 15th, 1861. Paris “Advocata” [!] print. Broadside. 1 p. 
16.5 X 20.5 cm. (14 X 15.7 cm.) 1579* 

TxU. 


Power, Charles, executor. 

Circular. ... [Letter sent by executors of the estate of Alfred F. 
James, deceased, to debtors of the estate. Charles Power. W. P. Bal- 
linger, executors.] Galveston, —186—. [Galveston, 1861.] Broadside. 


1 p. 20 X 25.3 cm. (16.8 x 19.5 cm.) 1580* 
James died March 5, 1861. Letter is dated April 1, 1861. 
TxU. 


Protestant Episcopal church. Texas. 

The first annual report of the trustees of the Diocesan missionary 
society of Texas: With the first anniversary sermon, names of officers, 
a list of the annual and life members, and the constitution. Houston: 
Printed at the Telegraph book and job office. 1861. 23 p. 21 cm. 
ppw. 1581 

NcD. TxU. 

Journal of the twelfth annual convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church in the Diocese of Texas, held in St. David’s church, 
Austin, April 11th, 12th and 13th, 1861. San Antonio: Printed at 


the “Herald” job printing office. 1861. 48 p. 20.5 cm. ppw. 582 
IU. MBD. MiD-B. NBuDD. PU. Tx. TxU. ViRC. 


To the clergy and laity of the Protestant Episcopal church in the 
Diocese of Texas. ... [In regard to a convention at Montgomery, 
Alabama, July 3, 1861.] Alex Gregg, bishop of Texas. Austin, April 
15, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] Folder with four pages of print. 20.5 
cm. 1583 

Caption title. 

The duties growing out of it, and the benefits to be expected, 
from the present war. A sermon, preached in St. David’s church, 
Austin, on Sunday, July 7th, 1861, by the Right Rev. Alex. Gregg, 
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D.D., bishop of the Diocese of Texas. Published by request. Austin: 
Printed at the office of the State Gazette. 1861. 20 p. 20.5 cm. 
ppw. 1584 

Cover title. 

CsmH. TSewU. TxU. 

‘Jo the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal church in the Diocese 
of ‘lexas. ... [In regard to the Thanksgiving service.] Alex. Gregg. 
Austin, November 16th, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] Folder with one page 
of print. 21 cm, 1585 


Caption title. 
TxvU. 


Raguet, Henry W. 

Cavalry company! ... [If the infantry company raised by Capt. 
Arnold is accepted for Confederate service, Raguet will organize a 
new company for cavalry service. The company will organize Sat- 
urday, June 8.] Henry Raguet. Nacogdoches, May 31st, 1861. [Nacog- 
doches: Chronicle print.] Broadside. 1 p. 28.5 x 19.5 cm. (24.5 xX 
16.5 cm.) 1586 

TxU. 


Relation of the States, to the Federal government. By Fauquier 
[pseud.] See Fauquier, no. 1535. 


Santiago, [pseud.] 
The letter of Santiago to the Jefferson Herald and Gazette. Mar- 


shall, Texas. 1861. 8 vo. 1587 
Sabin, v. 18, no. 76855. 


Soule university, Chappell Hill, Texas. 


Alpha and Omega societies. Third annual exhibition of the Texas 
Alpha and Omega societies of Soule university. Brenham Enquirer 
print. 1861. Broadside. 1 p. 12.5 x 23 cm. (10.5 x 18.8 cm.) 1588* 

Program for Monday evening, June 24, 1861. 

(Photostat.) 


Southern Intelligencer. Austin, Texas. 
Glorious news from ‘Tennessee. The Union ticket triumphant. No 


attack on Fort Sumpter. _.. The Intelligencer, Austin, Friday, Feb. 

15, 1861. Broadside. 1 p., printed in three columns. 22.8 x 34.2 cm. 
(17.5 X 30.5 cm.) 1589 
TxU. 


Spencer, V. C. 
A sermon. God in the land of Magog, against Israel; or Southern 
Confederacy triumphant. By V. C. Spencer, A. M. _.. Delivered in 
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the Methodist church, at Waco, McLennan county, Texas. May 26, 
1861. Waco, Texas: Printed by Pryor & Parsons at the “Southwest” 
office, 1861. 11 p. 23 cm. 1590 


Cover title. 
MsCliBHi. 


Tate, Fred. 

Present condition of the South; its wrongs and its remedies. 
Fred Tate. La Grange, Feb. ist, 1861. [La Granger 1861.] Broadside. 
1 p., printed in three columns. 19.3 x 42 cm. (16.5 x 38.3 cm.) 1597 

TxuU. 


Taylor, Robert H. 

Speech of Robert H. Taylor, delivered tn the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of the Texas Legislature, upon the joint resolutions, to 
“Recognize or approve the Convention to assemble 28th of January, 
1861.” [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p., printed in eight columns. 
55-4 X 70.3 cm. (47.5 x 62 cm.) 1592 

Appended to the Speech is an “Address to the people of Texas.” Austin, Febru- , 
ary 6, 1861. See no. 1625. 

Tennessee. Legislature. 

Joint resolutions adopted by the Legislature of Tennessee. [in re- 
gard to certain resolutions adopted by the Legislature of the State 
of New York.] 1593* 

Not seen: 1000 copies were ordered to be printed. (Senate Journal, Extra session, 
Sth Legislature, p. 59-) 


Terrell, A. W. 
Oration delivered on the fourth day of July, 1861, at the Capitol, 
Austin, Texas. By Hon. A. W. Terrell. Austin: Printed by John 


Marshall & co., at “Gazette” office. 1861. 17 p. 21 cm. 1594 
TxU. 
Texan Rangers. Published by M. Morgan, Galveston, Texas. 1861. 
Broadside. 1595* 
PPL-R. ‘ 


Texas. Texas State Troops. (William Byrd, adjutant and quarter- 
master, March 25-November 11, 1861.) 

[Circular.] The immense increase of business connected with the 
military organization of the State, requires the calling into service 
of the adjutant general of the militia, and the aid-de-camp to the 
Governor as provided by ‘“‘An act to provide for the organization of 
the militia of the State of Texas,” approved February 14, 1860. 
Edward (Clark, governor. Austin, May 1, 1861. 

Orders no. 1. Austin, May 1, 1861. To the commanding officers of 
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‘Texas volunteer companies, enrolling officers, quarter master and 
subsistence agents under the authority of the State of Texas. [In- 
structions.] [Austin, 1861.] Folder with two pages of print. 20.5 


cm. 1596 
TxU. 
General orders, no. 21. Fort Brown, May 22, 1861. ... [In regard 


to the repulse of Cortina’s attack on Carrizo, Texas, by troops led 
by Captain Benavides, May 22, 1861.] John S. Ford, commanding 
troops on the Rio Grande. [n.p.] Broadside. 1 p., in two pieces. 
13.5 x 40 cm. (6 x 31.5 cm.) and 11.5 x 67.5 cm. (6 x 65 cm.) = 1597 

Apparently galley proof of a newspaper article. The order is preceded by letters 
from Henry Redmond, Isidro Vela, and Santos Benavides, dated Carrizo, May 14, 
1861, in regard to Cortina’s threats. 


7x. 

General orders, no. 3. Austin, June 1, 1861. To the brigadier gen- 
erals of Texas militia. ... “The object of this order is to point out 
a system of organization which ... may be productive of unity in 
the formation of a citizen soldiery ... and prove an efficacious de- 
fense in case of invasion,” ... [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 12.3 
x 43:3 cm. (9.5 X 40 cm.) 1598* 

x. 


Special orders, no. 18. Headquarters. Texas State troops, Austin, 
July 25. ... [The gloomy aspect of affairs in Missouri, the dangers 
threatening the State of Arkansas, induce the Governor to appeal to 
the citizens of the State to take up arms for the protection of our 
territory. This force to constitute the First Texas division.] 1598a* 

Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 4, p. 95-96. 


General order, no. 1. Palestine, June 19, 1861. This brigade in- 
cludes the counties of Houston, Anderson and Trinity. ... [Call to 
organize in obedience to General order, No. 3, issued by the Adjutant- 
general, June 1, 1861.] W. G. Jowers, brig. gen., 11th brigade, T. M. 
[n.p.] Broadside. 1 p. 19.5 x 28 cm. (11.5 X 25 cm.) 1599 

™ 


General orders, no. 1. Corsicana, July 22, 1861. ... [Instructions 
to enrolling officers.] Henry Jones, brigadier-general, 19th brigade, 
T. M. [n.p.] Broadside. 1 p. 13.5 x 13.5 cm. (9.5 X 11 cm.) = 1600 

ax. 


General orders, no. 3. Nov. 13, 1861. ... [The commissioned 
officers of this brigade will elect a brigadier-general on Saturday, 
Dec. 7, 1861. Instructions.] Henry Jones, brigadier-general. [n.p.] 
Broadside. 1 p. 8 x 15.5 cm. (5.5 X 11.5 cm.) 1601 

7x. 
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General order, no. 1. La Grange, June 12, 1861. ... [Texas must 
expect to be invaded, and should prepare for it. The Adjutant- 
general’s general orders no. 3 contains the instructions.] William G. 
Webb, brigadier-general, e2nd brigade. [La Grange? 1861.] Broad- 
side. 1 p., printed in four columns. 34.5 x 53 cm. (22 X 45.5 


cm.) 1602 
Tx. 
General orders, no. 2, La Grange, Aug. 7, 1861. ... [Instructions 


to volunteer companies to elect officers on Saturday, August 24, 1861.] 

William G. Webb, brigadier-general. [La Grange? 1861.] Broadside. 

1 p. 19 X 31 Cm. (11.7 X 25.5 cm.) 1603 
=x. 


... [Appointment of and instructions to enrolling officer of —— 
precinct in —— county. H. P. Bee, brigadier-general, 29th brigade, 
Texas militia. Goliad, June 14, 1861. [Goliad? 1861.] Broadside. 
1 p. 19 X 24.5-cm. (12.5 x 22 cm.) 1604 


To the People of Texas. ... [The Secretary of War of the Con- 
federate States has requested a large quantity of woolen clothing 
to supply the wants of the army.] Wm. Byrd, adjutant general, Aus- 
tin, September 4th, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 13 x 21 cm. 


(11.5 x 16 cm.) 1605 
Tx: 
Adjutant general’s report. To his excellency, Edward Clark, gov- 
ernor. [Austin, 1861.] 14 p. 22 p. 22 cm. 1606 
Caption title. The report is dated November, 1861. 
TxU. 


Texas. Boundary Survey. (W. H. Russell, Commissioner.) 


Report on boundary survey. By W. H. Russell, commissioner. 
Austin city, April 1861. Austin: Printed by John Marshall, state 


printer, 1861. 16 p. 21.5 cm. 1607 
Report is dated, Austin, April 2, 1861. 
TxU. 


Texas. Comptroller. (Clement R. Johns.) 

Biennial report of the Comptroller of Texa[s] for the fiscal years 
1860-61. Published by order of the ninth Legislature. Austin: Printed 
by John Marshall and company, 1861. Title, [5]-115. 1 fold. table. 
22 cm. 1608 


Covers the period from August 31, 1859 to August 31, 1861. 
ICU. Tx. TxU. 
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Circular to assessors and collectors. ... [The Legislature has fixed 
a special loan tax of four cents on every $100 worth of property.] 
Clement R. Johns, comptroller. Austin, April 10th, ’61 [Austin, 


1861.) Broadside. 1 p. 19.8 x 23.7 cm. (16.8 x 10 cm.) 1609 
‘To the Chief justice of --—— county. ... [Form for reporting 
the amount due —~—— county.] Clement R. Johns, comptroller. 
Austin, September 23rd, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 20 x 
25.3 cm. (16.3 x 17 cm.) 1610 
ax. 


Texas. Constitution, 1861, See no. 1641. 


Texas. Convention. (First Session, Jan. 28-Feb. 4, 1861.) 

Report [of] the Committee appointed to confer with the Gover- 
nor, on the subject of Federal relations. [At end:] John H. Reagan, 
P. W. Gray, John D. Stell, W. P. Rogers, Thos. J. Devine. ... Jan- 
uary gist, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 14 x 26.5 cm. (10.2 
xX 20 cm.) 1611 

The report is accompanied by a communication from Governor Houston, dated 


January gist, 1861. 
TxU. 


An Ordinance. To dissolve the union between the State of Texas 
and the other States, united under the compact styled ““The Con- 
stitution of the United States of America.” [Austin, 1861.] Broad- 
side. 1 p. 20.3 x 32 cm. (16.4 X 21.2 cm.) 1612 

Draft in bill form, two sections; section 1, 16 lines, section 2, 4 lines. 

TxU. 


An ordinance to dissolve the union between the State of Texas 
and the other States, united under the compact styled “The Con- 
stitution of the United States of America.” T. J. Chambers, chair- 
man of the Committee on Federal relations. [Austin, 1861.] Broad- 
side. 1 p. 19.5 x 32 cm. (16.3 x 26 cm.) 1613 

A bill of two sections; section 1, 19 lines; section 2, 5 lines. 

TxU. 


An ordinance to dissolve the union between the State of Texas 
and the other States, united under the compact styled “the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America. ... [Preamble and 2 sec- 
tions.] Done by the people of the State of Texas, in Convention 
assembled at Austin, this 1st day of February, a.p., 1861. T. J. Cham- 
bers, chairman of Committee on Federal relations. [Austin, 1861.] 
Broadside. 1 p. 11 x 18.2 cm. (10.2 x 16.5 cm.) 1614 

TxU. 
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An ordinance to dissolve the union between the State of ‘lexas 
and the other States united under the compact styled “The Consti- 
tution of the United States of America.” Austin, this first day of 
February, a.p., 1861. [Austin:] Gazette print. Broadside. 1 p. 34 x 
57-3 cm. (20.5 X 41.5 cm.) 1615 

Has ornamental border; signatures are arranged in three columns. 

MdHi. NN. Tx. TxU. 


Same. Printed on parchment. [Austin:] Gazette print. [1861.] 


Broadside. 1 p. 33 X 56 cm. (28 x 42 cm.) 1616 
Signatures are arranged in four columns. 
Txt. 
German edition. 1617* 


Not seen; 1000 copies were ordered to be printed (Journal of the Secession Con- 
vention, Pp. 59-) 


Spanish edition. 1618* 
Not seen; 1000 copies were ordered to be printed. (/bid., p. 59.) 


An ordinance prescribing the mode of election to be held for the 
1ejection or ratification of the Ordinance of separation of the State 
of Texas from the United States of America. Passed in Convention, 
February 1, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 13.5 x 25 cm. 


(10 x 20 cm.) 1619 

A declaration of the causes which impel the State of Texas to 
secede from the Federal Union. ... Adopted in Convention, on the 
second day of February, ... 1861. ... O. M. Roberts, president. 
R. T. Brownrigg, secretary. [Austin, 1861.] 7 p. 24 cm. 1620 


Caption title. The signatures of the delegates on pages 5-7 are arranged in two 


columns. 
A-Ar. CU-B. Ct. DLC: TxDaM. TxU. 


German edition. 1621* 

Not seen; 2000 copies were ordered to be printed. (Journal of the Secession con- 
vention, p. 66.) 

Spanish edition. 1622* 


Not seen; 2000 copies were ordered to be printed. (/bid., p. 66.) 


Declaration of the causes which impel the State of Texas to secede 
from the Federal Union—also the Ordinance of secession. [San An- 
tonio:] Herald office, [1861.] Broadside. 1 p., printed in five col- 


umns. 37 X 49-7 cm. ($1.2 X 43 cm.) 1623* 
Printed on fine satin 
TxU 
Same. Printed on fine book paper. 1624* 


Not seen; copy printed on satin has this note: ‘These sheets on fine satin may 
be had at the Herald office for $1, or on fine book paper at 10 cents each.” 
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Address to the people of ‘Texas. ... The undersigned delegates 
to the Convention and members of the Legislature, believing that 
it would be unwise for the people of Texas to give their approbation 
to this Ordinance, ... beg leave respectfully to call your attention 
to the following considerations why (in our judgment) the Ordi- 
nance of secession should not receive your sanction. [Austin:] The 
Intelligencer. Extra. February 6, 1861. Broadside. 1 p., printed in 
six columns. 41 x 71 cm. (37.5 X 59 cm.) 1625 

The address is signed by senators, Martin D. Hart, I. A. Paschal, Emory Rains, 
J. W. Throckmorton; representatives, M. L. Armstrong, Sam Bogart, L. B. Camp, 
W. A. Ellet, B. H. Epperson, John Hancock, Jno. L. Haynes, J. E. Henry, T. H. 
Mundine, A. B. Norton, W. M. Owen, Sam J. Redgate, Rob’t. H. Taylor, G. W. 
Whitmore; and delegates, Joshua F. Johnson, John D. Rains, A. P. Shuford, L. H. 
Williams, Geo. W. Wright, Wm. H. Johnson. 

The address contains a tabulation of the vote cast for the delegates to the 


Convention. 
TxU. 


To the people of Texas. ... [Roberts reviewed briefly the work 
of the Convention and urged that the Ordinance of secession be ap- 
proved.] O. M. Roberts, president of the Convention. [Austin, 1861.] 
Broadside. 1 p. 17.5 X 27 cm. (10 X 24.5 cm.) 1626 

TxU. 


Texas. Convention. (Adjourned session, March 2-25, 1861.) 

An ordinance in relation to a union of the State of Texas with the 
Confederate States of America. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside, 1 p. 20.4 
x 27 cm. (16.5 x 24.5 cm.) 1627 

Report of the Select committee and the ordinance are printed on the same 
sheet. The latter, in bill form, has a preamble and three sections, with 9, 7, 5, 
and g lines respectively. 

Tx. TxU. 


An ordinance to amend the ist section of the 7th article of the 
constitution of the State of Texas. 1628* 

Not seen; 260 copies were ordered to be printed. (Journal of the Secession con- 
vention, p. 116, 176.) 


An ordinance to provide for the continuance of the existing State 


government. 1620* 
Not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed. (/bid., p. 116, 176.) 


An ordinance to provide for the protection of the frontier. 16 30* 
Not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed. (Ibid., p. 115.) 


An ordinance to provide for the protection of the State of 


Texas. 1631* 
Not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed. (/bid., p. 143.) 
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An ordinance to repeal in part, the gnd section, article 10, of the 
constitution, and for other purposes. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 
20.5 X 32 cm. (16.5 xX 27.5 cm.) 1632* 

A bill of four sections, with 5, 7, 8, 3 lines respectively. 


An ordinance to raise money to defray the extraordinary expenses 
arising from the condition of public affairs and to defray the ex- 
penses of the Convention. [Austin, 1861.] 4 p. 32 cm. 1633* 

A bill of sixteen sections, with 4, 2, 6, 11, 3, 9, 6, 9, 3, 6, 6, 7, 7, 7, 4, 2 lines 
respectively. The draft is signed by Robert C. Campbell, chairman of Finance 
committee. 

Tx. 


An ordinance making appropriations demanded by the extra- 
ordinary condition of the country, and to defray the expenses of 
the Convention. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 20.2 x 32 cm. (16.5 
x 26.7 cm.) 1634* 

A bill of three. sections, with 8, 7, and 11 lines respectively. 

7x. 

\ 

An ordinance to amend the ist and end sections of article third 

of the constitution of the State of Texas. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 


2 p. 20.3 X 31.7 cm. (16.5 x 26.7 cm.) 1635* 
A bill of two sections, with 13 and g lines respectively. 
Tx. 


An ordinance to provide for the extradition of persons bound to 
service, and fugitive therefrom. 1636* 
Not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed. (Ibid., p. 172.) 


An ordinance amending the constitution of the State of Texas, so 
as to adapt the same to the present political condition and relations 
of said State. 1637* 

Not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed. (Ibid., p. 210.) 


An address to the people of Texas. Printed by order of the Con- 
vention and the Senate. Austin, 1861. [Austin? Texas.] 12 p. 25 
cm. 1638 
The address is dated, Austin, March goth, 1861. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the President of this 
Convention, to prepare a brief exposition of its proceedings, with reasons therefor, 
as an Address to the people, for general information; that 10,000 copies be pub- 
lished for circulation by members of the Convention; that the permanent consti- 
tution of the “Confederate States of America” be published as part of such 
address; and that one-fifth of the whole be in the German and Spanish languages, 
half in each language. 

Messrs. Pryor Lea, of Goliad, John Henry Brown, of Bell, and John D. Stell, 
of Leon, were appointed said committee and signed the address. 

DLC. TxElp. 
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German edition. 1639* 
Not seen; 1000 copies were ordered to be printed. (Journal of Secession con- 
vention, p. 242.) ‘ 


Manifiesto al pueblo de ‘Tejas i Constitucion de los Estados Con- 
federados de America. Austin: Impresor por John Marshall, impresor 
del estado. 1861. 31 p. 21 cm. 1640 

TxU. 

The constitution of the State of ‘Texas, as amended in 1861. ‘The 
constitution of the Confederate States of America. The ordinances 
of the Texas Convention: and an Address to the people of ‘Texas. 
Printed by order of the Convention of the Senate. Austin: Printed 
by John Marshall, state printer, 1861. 40 p. 20.5 cm. 1641 

Collation: ‘Vitle leaf; Address to the people of Texas, pp. [3]-12; Constitution 
of the State of ‘Texas, pp. [13]-39; Special resolutions, p. 40; Constitution of the 
Confederate “States of America, pp. [1]-16; extract from the Journal of the Con- 
gress. p. 17; Ordinances passed by the Convention, pp. [18]-38; Resolutions, pp. 
39-40. 

The unusual paging is explained, perhaps, by a note on page 13 of the first 
part: 

The Convention having ordered the Address of the committee, (Messers. Lea, 
Brown and Stell.) together with the Constitution of the Confederate States of 
America, to be printed, under the supervision of the undersigned, after the 
adjournment of that body, the State Senate subsequently directed that the Ordi- 
nances of the Convention and the State constitution, as amended, should be 
printed therewith, under the like supervision. I have, therefore, inserted in 
brackets, [“ "] all the amendments at their appropriate places, and omitted 
as obsolete, those sections incidental merely to the transition of government in 
1845-6. 

John Henry Brown, chairman committee. 

Austin, April ist, 1861. 

The action of the Senate is noted in Senate Journal, Adjourned session, 8th 
Legislature, p. 210. 

* C-L. Gt. Cry. DLC. GEU. M. MBAt. MH-L. NNC. NjP. OCLaw. OCIWHi. 

RP. Tx. TxU. TxWB. WaU. WHi. 

Texas. Convention. Committee on public safety. (John C. Robertson, 
chairman.) 

[Agreement between the commissioners on behalf of the Com- 
mittee of public safety and Brevet Maj. Gen. David E. Twiggs, in 
regard to the Federal troops in Texas.] Thos. J. Devine, P. N. Luck- 
ett, S. A. Maverick, commissioners. San Antonio, February 18, 1861. 
[Austin, 1861.] Folder with one page of print. 24.7 cm. 1642 


Reports of Committee on public safety and Commissioners to 
Louisiana and San Antonio, with accompanying documents. Austin: 
Printed by John Marshall & co., state printers. 1861. 62 p. 21.5 
cm. 1643 


Reports no. 1 and no. 2 only. 
Tx. TxGR. TxU. 
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Report of Gen. E. B. Nichols, commissioner and financial agent 
for the State of Texas. Austin: Printed by John Marshall, state 
printer. 1861. 41 p. cm. 1644* 

Report no. 4. 


Reports of the Committee on public safety to the Convention of 
the people of the State of Texas, which assembled at Austin, the 
v8th January, 1861, and re-assembled on the 2d day of March, 1861: 
containing the missions to San Antonio, to the Rio-Grande, and to 
the N. W. frontier. Gen’l Roger’s mission to Louisiana, to procure 
arms, and the conference of the sub-committee with the late Gov. 
Houston, with accompanying documents. Austin: Printed by John 
Marshall, state printer. 1861. 173 p. 20.5 cm. 1645 

Contains reports numbered from 1 to g : 

CU. DLC. GEU. La. MBAt. MH. MHi. MiU. MiU-L. OCIWHi. Tx. TxU. 


TXWB. 


Journal of the Secession convention of ‘Texas, 1861. Edited 
from the original in the Department of State by Ernest William 
Winkler, state librarian. Austin printing company, 1912. 469, [1] p., 
1 facsimile. 23.2 cm. ppw. 1646* 

At head of title: Texas library and historical commission: The State library. 


Texas. General land office. (Francis M. White, Commissioner.) 
Circular. [List of fees authorized by law.] [Austin, 1861.] Broad- 

side. 1 p. 17.5 X 22 cm. (15.5 X 20 cm.) 1647 
TxU. 


Texas. Governor, 1859-1861. (Sam Houston.) 
Governor’s message and accompanying documents. [Austin, 1861.] 
32 p. 21 cm. 1648 
Caption title. The message is dated January 2), 1861. It is accompanied by 


Comptroller's statement of expenditures, Dec. 21, 1859, to Jan. 18, 1861, p. [17]: 
25; correspondence between J. M. Calhoun, commissioner of Alabama and Gov- 


ernor Houston, Jan. 5-7, 1861, p. [26]-32. 
Tx, TxU, 


German edition. 1649* 
Not seen; 500 copies were ordered to be printed. (House Journal, Extra session, 


8th Legislature, p. 52.) 


Spanish edition. 1650* 
Not seen; 500 copies were ordered to be printed. (/bid., p. 52.) 


Governor’s message in response to the Tennessee resolutions. [Aus- 


tin, 1861.] Broadside. 2 p. 17.5 x 27 cm. (10 x 16.5 cm.) 1651 
The message is dated January go, 1861. 
TxvU. 
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Message of the Governor in relation to the finances, dated Febru- 
ary 5, 1861. 1652* 

Not seen; 500 copies were ordered to be printed. (Senate Journal, Extra session, 
8th Legislature, p. 90.) 


Proclamation by the Governor of the State of Texas. ... [Orders 
an election to be held February 23, 1861, to approve or disapprove 
the Ordinance of secession. Sam Houston. February g, 1861. [Austin, 


1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 23.5 x 50.5 cm. (18.5 x 48 cm.) 1653 
TxvU. 
Proclamation by the Governor of the State of Texas. ... [Orders 


elections to fill vacancies in the Legislature.] Sam Houston. Austin, 
Feb. 11, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 20.2 x 25 cm. (17.7 


X 20.5 cm.) 1654 
ox. 
Proclamation by the Governor of Texas. ... [Orders an election 


to be held March 4, 1861, to choose a successor to the late senator 

Forbes Britton, deceased.] Sam Houston. Austin, Feb. 14, 1861. [Aus- 

tin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 34.7 x 27.6 cm. (29.4 x 25.8.cm.) 1655 
Tx. 


Proclamation by the Governor of the State of Texas. ... [Pub- 


lishes the result of the election held Feb. 23, 1861, for and against 
“secession.” ] Sam Houston. Austin, March 4, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] 


Broadside. 1 p. 32.5 X 35 cm. (29.3 X 27.7 cm.) 1656 
‘To the People of Texas! ... [An appeal to the people, with a 


review of the acts of the Secession convention.] “I protest in the 

name of the people of Texas against the acts and doings of this Con- 

vention, and declare them null and void.” Sam Houston. Executive 

department, Austin, Texas, March 16th, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] Broad- 

side. 1 p., printed in three columns. 22 x 43 cm. (17 X 42 cm.) 1657 
NcD. Tx. TxAuDC,. TxvU. 


Texas. Governor, March 16-November 7, 1861. (Edward Clark.) 
Governor’s message. Executive office, Austin, March egth, 1861. 
[At end:] Edward Clark. [Austin, 1861.] 8 p. 21.5 cm. 1658 


Caption title. 
Tx. Txv. 


Governor’s message to the Senators and Representatives of the 
ninth Legislature of the State of Texas. Austin: Printed by John 
Marshall, & company. 1861. 17 p. 21.8 cm. 1659 

The message is dated November 1, 1861. 

TxU. 
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Proclamation by the Governor of the State of Texas. ... [Orders 
an election to be held June 3, 1861, to fill the vacancy created by 
the resignation of D. C. Dade, district attorney of the 16th Judicial 
district.] Edward Clark. Austin, April 10, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] 


Broadside. 1 p. 21 x 26.5 cm. (16.4 x 16.5 cm.) 1660 
Tx. 
Proclamation by the Governor of the State of Texas. ... [Orders 


an election to be held June 3, 1861, to fill the vacancy in the office 
of judg: of the 13th Judicial dist., occasioned by the lunacy of Henry 
J. Jewett.] Edward Clark. Austin, April 10, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] 


Broadside. 1 p. 21 x 26 cm. (16.3 x 17.5 cm.) 1661 
Tx. 
‘To the people of Texas! ... [To meet a contemplated call by the 


War Department for 3,000 volunteers, the Governor has divided the 
State into six districts, with five sub-districts in each, to speed prompt 
military organization.] Edward Clark, governor. Austin, April 17, 
1861. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns. 44 


X 31.7 cm. (33 X 29.5 cm.) 1662 
TxU. 
Proclamation to the people of Texas. ... [A requisition for 5,000 


more troops has been received, making 8,000 in all.] Edward Clark, 
governor. Austin, April 24, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 


20.5 x 32cm. (16.5 x 27.8 cm.) 1663 
Election! Proclamation by the Governor! ... [Orders an election 


for State and District officers to be held August 5, 1861.] Edward 
Clark. Austin, May 20, 1661 [1861]. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 


63.5 X 97 cm. (41 X 93.3 cm.) 1664 

Tx. 

Proclamation by the Governor of the State of Texas. ... [A state 
of war exists between the United States and the Confederate States. 
All commerce is prohibited, contracts suspended, ...] Edward Clark. 
Austin, June 8, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 22 x 35.8 cm. 
(16.3 x 32 cm.) 1665 

ICHi. TxU. 


Camps of instruction! Proclamation by the Governor of Texas. 
_.. [Military encampments for the instruction of the infantry will 
be established. The men in training must be supported. Let every 
man contribute what is in his power.] Edward Clark. Austin, June 
8, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 35.5 x 43.4 cm. (26 x 2g 
cm.) 1666 
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Proclamation by the Governor of ‘Texas! . [Changes date of 
election of representatives to Congress from August 5th to the first 
Wednesday in November, 1861.] Edward Clark. Austin, June 24, 
1861. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 21.8 x 26.5 cm. (16.5 x 19.7 


cm.) 1667 
TxU. 
Proclamation by the Governor of ‘lexas! [Orders an clection 


to be held August 5th to fill the vacancy in the 15th Judicial district, 
created by the resignation of J. M. Maxey.] Edward Clark. Austin, 
tune 27, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 22 x 31.8 cm. (16.5 


x 19.4 cm.) 1668 
TxU. 
Proclamation by the Governor. ‘lo the people of Texas. [The 


threat of an invasion of Texas via Arkansas makes it urgently neces- 
sary for all volunteer companies to drill as much as possible.] Ed- 
ward Clark. Austin, July 16, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 


20.3 X 31.5 cm. (16.2 x 28.7 cm.) 1669 
Proclamation to the people of Texas. ... [Has received a requisi- 


tion from the Secretary of War for 2,000 men, and another from 
the general commanding the Department of Texas for ten companies 
of infantry and four companies of artillery for the defense of the 
Rio Grande and our sea coast.] Edward Clark, governor. Austin, 
August 26, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 20.4 x 32 cm. (16.5 


x 28 cm.) 1670 
TxU. 
[Proclamation] ‘lo the people of Texas. [Winter is approach- 


ing. The soldiers should be provided with the essentials for their 

comtort. Soldier’s aid societies are being formed.] Edward Clark, 

governor. Austin, August 31, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 
18.5 x 31.8 cm. (16.7 x 22.2 cm.) 1071 
‘TxU (photostat) . 


Election! Proclamation by the Governor of ‘Texas. [Orders an 
election on November 6, 1861, for presidential electors and repre- 
sentatives to Congress.] Edward Clark. Austin, September 2, 1861. 
[Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 35.5 x 43 cm. (26 x 36.7 cm.) 1672 

TxU. 


‘Thanksgiving Proclamation! By the Governor of the State of ‘Texas. 
[Appoints Thursday, November 28, 1861, as a day of worship 
and _ praise.] Edward Clark. Austin, Oct. 21, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] 
Broadside. 1 p. 20 x 32 cm. (16 x 27 cm.) 1673 
Tx. 
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Governor’s message to the Senators and Representatives of the 
ninth Legislature of the State of Texas. Austin: Printed by John 


Marshall & company. 1861. 13 p. 21 cm. 1674 
the message is dated November 15, 1861. 
Tx. 


Texas. Governor, 1861-1863. (F. R. Lubbock.) 

Message of Gov. F. R. Lubbock to the ninth Legislature of the 
State of Texas, delivered Nov. 15, 1861. Houston: Printed at the 
‘elegraph book and job establishment. 1861. 8 p. 21.7 cm. 1675 

Tx. 

Message by the Governor, [announcing the death of Col. B. F. 
Terry, & paying tribute to his patriotism & chivalry. ] 1676* 

Not seen; 1000 copies were ordered to be printed. (MS. Senate journal, regular 
session, gth Legislature, p. 96.) 


Proclamation by the Governor of Texas. ... [Orders an election 
on Feb. 3, 1862, to fill the vacancy created in the office of attorney- 
general by the resignation of George Flournoy.] F. R. Lubbock. 
Austin, Dec. 14, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 20.2 x 32 cm. 
(16.5 X 25.5 cm.) 1677 

Texas. Laws, Statutes, etc. 

An Act, to provide for the protection of the frontier of the State 
of Texas. Approved December 21, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 
2 p. 20.3 x 32 cm. (16.1 x 24 cm.) 1678 

Laws of the eighth Legislature of the State of Texas. Extra session. 
By authority. Austin: Printed by John Marshall & co., state printers. 


1861. 69, [1] p. 21 cm. 1679 
Az. C-L. CB. CU-Law. DLC. Ia. IaU-L. MBAt. Mi-L. NNLI. Nb. Nj. Nv. 
OCLaw. R. Tx. TxU-L. W. WaU. 


Special laws passed by the extra session of the eighth Legislature, 
convened Jan. gist, 1861. By authority. Austin: Printed by John 


Marshall, state printer. 1861. 37, [1] p. 20.5 cm. 1680 
C-L. CB. GEU. Mi-L. NNLI. Nb. Nj. Nv. OCLaw. Tx. TxU. TxU-L. W. 


Texas. 8th Legislature, extra Session (Jan. 21-Feb. 9, 1861); Adjourned 
session (March 18-April 9, 1861.) 

Addresses delivered in the Senate and House of Representatives, 
of the Legislature of Texas, on the death of Gen. Forbes Britton and 
Maj. Sam Bogart, by Hons. A. C. Hyde, B. F. Neal, J. W. Throck- 
morton, Thos. Lewellyn, A. M. Hobby and A. B. Norton. Austin, 
City: Printed at the Southern Intelligencer book printing establish- 
ment. 1861. 11 p., printed in two columns. 24.5 cm. ppw. 1681 

Tx. 
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List of the names, with the nativities, ages time of immigration, 
residences, occupations and post offices of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the ninth Legislature of ‘lexas, 1861 & 1862. [Austin, 
1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 24.4 x 61 cm. (17.5 X 57 cm.) 1682 

Tx. 

Texas. 8th Legislature, extra and adjourned sessions. Senate. 

Journal of the Senate of ‘Texas, [Extra session] of the eighth Leg- 
islature. By authority. Austin: Printed by John Marshall, state 
printer. 1861. 227 p. 20.5 cm. 1683 

The above title covers also the “Adjourned session of the eighth Legislature,” 


pp. 110-210, Pages [211]-227 form an index to both sessions. 
Nb. NcD. Tx. 


Texas. 8th Legislature, extra and adjourned sessions. House. 
Report from the committee on Federal relations, reporting a sub- 
stitute for a series of resolutions touching our relations with the 
Federal government. 1684* 
Not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed. (House Journal, extra Session, 
Sth Legislature, p. 43.) 


A bill to be entitled an act to amend the 12th section of an act 
entitled “An Act concerning proceedings in the District court,” 
approved March 16th, 1848. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 20.2 
X 31 cm. (16.5 X 20.5 cm.) 1685* 

Mr. Morris, one of the committee on Judiciary, reported a bill to 
postpone forced sales. 1686* 


Not seen; 100 copies were ordered to be printed. (Ibid., p. 62.) 


Mr. Mabry, one of the committee on Judiciary, reported a sub- 
stitute for the bill to amend article 1139, of O. & W. Digest, regulat- 


ing justices courts. 1687* 
Not seen; 100 copies were ordered to be printed. (Ibid., p. 63.) 


Mr. Stewart, one of the committee on Judiciary, reported a bill 
to amend sections 149 and 154 of an act entitled an act to regulate 
proceedings in the district courts, approved 13th May, a.p., 1846, 
and to amend an act to amend the 151st section of an act to regulate 
proceedings in the district courts, approved December 24th, a.D., 
1851. 1688* 


Not seen; 100 copies were ordered to be printed. (/bid., p. 63.) 


A bill to be entitled an act prescribing police regulations in re- 
spect to slaves. [Austin, 1861.] 2 p. 20 x go cm. (16.5 x 24 cm.) 1689* 
as. 


House bill to provide for submitting the Ordinance of secession 
to a vote of the people, with amendments by the Senate. 1690* 
Not seen; 5000 copies were ordered to be printed. (Ibid., p. 85.) 
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[A bill to be entitled] An act authorizing a loan, and imposing 
a specific tax, to meet the principal and interest thereof, and speci- 
fying how the money arising from the loan shall be applied. [Aus- 
tin, 1861.] 4 p. 20.5 x 32 cm. (16.5 x 27 cm.) 1691* 

Tx. 

Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Texas. 
Extra session of the eighth Legislature. By authority. Austin: Printed 


by John Marshall, state printer. 1861. 264 p. 20.5 cm. 1692 
The above title also covers the “Journal of the Adjourned session.” p. [125 ]-264 


Nb. NcD. Tx. TxCsA. 


Texas. 9th Legislature, regular session (Nov. 4-Jan. 14, 1862) Senate. 
Rules and regulations of the Senate. 1693* 
Not seen; 100 copies were ordered to be printed. (MS. Senate journal, regular 

session, 9th Legislature, p. 8.) 


Mr. Harcourt from the Committee on state affairs ... reported a 
substitute for a bill reestablishing the boundaries of the State of 
‘Texas. 1694* 


Not seen; 100 copies were ordered to be printed. (Ibid., p. 41.) 


A bill for the protection of the frontier. 1695* 
Not seen; 100 copies were ordered to be printed. (Ibid., p. 58.) 


Report of the Committee on finance. By authority. Austin: Printed 
by John Marshall & co. 1861. 8 p. 21 cm. 1696 


The report was made by Horace Cone, chairman of Finance committee, House 
of Representatives. It is not dated. 
TxU. 


Texas. Lunatic asylum. (B. Graham, superintendent.) 

Circular. ... [Announcement that the buildings of the state Luna- 
tic asylum have been completed, and that patients will be received 
on March 10, 1861.] B. Graham, M.D., medical officer and sup'’t. 
Austin, February 18, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] Folder with one page of 
print. 20.5 cm. 1697 


By-laws, rules and regulations for the government of the Texas 
state lunatic asylum. Austin. [:] Printed at the Intelligencer [offic] e. 


1861. 16 [?] p. 22.5 cm. 1698 
TxU. 


Report of the superintendent of the Lunatic asylum of the State 


of Texas. Austin: Printed by John Marshall & co., state printers. 


1861. 7 p. 21 cm. 1699 
DSG. TxU. 
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Texas. Supreme court. 

Reports of cases argued and decided in the Supreme court of the 
State of ‘Texas during part of ‘Tyler session, 1859, Austin session, 1859, 
und part of Galveston session, 1860. By George F. Moore and Rich- 
urd S$. Walker. Vol. XXIV. Philadelphia: Kay & brother, law book- 
sellers, publishers and importers, no. 1g South sixth street. (Pile & 


McElroy, printers.) 1861, vill, 741 p. 23 cm. 1699* 

TXU-L. 

Nacogdoches, ‘Texas, ———-———186— We mail to your address a 
copy of volume ——— ‘Texas Reports, price $5, with postage $5.50— 
which please remit in Louisiana bills and postage stamps, or by draft 
on New Orleans or Galveston. ... Moore & Walker. [n.p.] Folder 
with one page-of print. 20.5 cm. 1700 


Texas. Treasurer, (C. H. Randolph.) 
Report of the Treasurer of Texas, for the fiscal year,ending August 
31, 1861. Austin: Printed by John Marshall & co, 1861. 14 p. 21 


cm. 1701 


Texas. Treasurer, ex-officio superintendent of common schools. 
Report of the ‘Treasurer and ex-officio superintendent of common 
schools of the State of Texas, for the fiscal year ending Aug. 31, 1861. 


Austin: Printed by John Marshall & co., 1861. 24 p. 21.5 cm. 1702 
TxU. 


Tyler Reporter. Tyler, Texas. 

Liberty! Victory!! ‘lexas is free! Important from Austin!! Secession 
ordinance passed!!! ‘lo be ratified by the people. Houston come over. 
Reporter Extra. Tyler, February 6, 1861. Broadside. 1 p., printed in 
two columns. 16 x 31.5 cm. (12.7 x 27.8 cm.) 1703 

TxU. 


U. 8S. Army. Department of Texas. 
General orders, court-martial orders, special orders and circulars, 
nos. 1-68. San Antonio, Texas, 1861. [n.p.] 18.5 cm. 1704 
NWM. 


Wharton county, Texas. 


Wharton, ———— 1861. $10. Twelve months after date, the County 
of Wharton will pay to the bearer the sum of ten dollars, with inter- 
est at ten per cent from date until paid. Issued by order of the 
County court for military purposes, and receivable in payment of 
county taxes and other dues to the county. ————— , chiet justice, 
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Wharton county. —-——— , County clerk Wharton county. [n.p.] 
Broadside. 1 p. 20 x 10.5 cm. (15.3 x 8.5 cm.) 1705 
TxU. 


Willis, H. G. 

Confession of H. G. Willis, one of the three who attempted to rob 
and murder J. N. Dark and family, in Batson’s Prairie, on the night 
of the 16th Sept. 1861. [n.p.] Broadside. 1 p., printed in two col- 
umns. 29.5 X 44.8 cm.’ (21.2 X 42.5 cm.) 1706 
Tx (photostat.) 
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Notes and Documents 


W. G. Freeman’s Report on the Eighth Military 


Department 
Edited by M. L. CRIMMINS 
(Continued) 
111*—Fort (Inspected June 11 and 12, 1853.) 


Fort Ewell is situated on the right, or south, bank of the Nueces 
river at the point where it is crossed by the road leading from San 
Antonio to Laredo, in latitude 28° 12’ North, and longitude, about 
99° West. Its only mail communications are by special expresses 
weekly to San Antonio and to Corpus Christi. The river at the ford 
is about 75 feet wide and 41% feet in depth, but it frequently over- 
fiows its banks covering the bottoms and salt marshes on either side 
to the extent of a mile. The site of the post is somewhat elevated, 
but the surrounding country is a low salt marsh. Suitable timber or 
stone for building cannot be obtained within less distance than ten 
or fifteen miles, good grazing for animals cannot be found in the 
vicinity, and every attempt thus far to make a kitchen garden has 
been unsuccessful. Indeed a less inviting spot for occupation by 
troops cannot well be conceived. I had an opportunity of judging 
personally of its discomforts, for a rain storm of a few hours hap- 
pening to come on at the time of my inspection detained me there 
nearly five days, and even then I was compelled to swim my animals 
to get away. The country was flooded for twenty miles in every 
direction, and so rapid was the rise of the waters that the herders 
who were out with the troop horses saved themselves and their ani- 
mals with some difficulty, and one or two horses were drowned. The 
site was no doubt originally chosen because of its being on the old 
Indian thoroughfare to the Rio Grande, and without a knowledge 
of the serious objections to it above mentioned. I understand an 
excellent position? can be found on the Nueces some 40 miles above, 
at a place called the “Willow Crossing.” The river being narrow 
with high banks at this point, can be easily bridged, and fine timber, 


*To be abandoned. 

15Fort Ewell was located on the west bank of the Nueces River at the crossing 
of the San Antonio and Laredo Road, in present La Salle County. It was estab- 
lished on May 18, 1852, and abandoned on October 3, 1854. Hamersly, Complete 
Army Register, Pt. II, p. 133; Texas Almanac, 1936, p. 126. 

fPosition selected by Genl Smith, but ordered not to be occupied Adjt. Gen’s 
letter of Nov 4. 
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stone and grass are said to be abundant and convenient. I believe 
Maj. Genl. Smith’* contemplates an abandonment of the present site 
of Fort Ewell for some other position, and it is probable he will 
decide on removing the troops to the Willow Crossing or its vicinity. 

The title of the land around Fort Ewell is not in the Government, 
but is claimed by a resident of San Antonio, who has notified the 
post Quartermaster that he intends to present a bill for timber de- 
stroyed and for occupancy. The buildings standing at the post (and 
which were all put up by the labour of the troops) consist of one 
commissary storehouse, one blacksmith’s shop, and two sets of com- 
pany quarters—each built of adobes. The walls of a third set of com- 
pany quarters are also nearly completed. The commissary’s store- 
house and blacksmith’s shop, are covered with canvas, one set of the 
company quarters (now used as a Quartermaster’s storehouse) is 
shingled, and the other not covered for want of sheeting. The adobes 
used for the walls of these houses are too soft to bear a roof without 
bracing. The.shingled building is sustained by props, and would 
tumble down without them. If the post is to be maintained, it is 
important that suitable buildings should be provided as soon as 
possible. I understand that a plan was adopted and estimates made 
for constructing the necessary quarters, &c, but I was unable to get 
a copy of either paper. 

Fort Ewell is garrisoned by three companies (E, G, I) of the 
regiment of Mounted Riflemen, Capt. and Bvt. Major J. S. Simon- 
son’? of that regiment being in command. I reviewed and inspected 
the troops, June 12th, and the following officers and number of men 
appeared under arms, viz. 

Medical Dept. Asst. Surgeons R. F. Simpson’* and E. W. Johns.?® 
Company E. Capt. T. Duncan,*’ Bvt. ed Lt. G. B. Cosby,”! and 
48 men. 


16Persifor Frazer Smith was made a colonel in the Louisiana Volunteers on 
February 2, 1836, and colonel in the Mounted Rifles March 27, 1846. He was 
breveted brigadier general September 23, 1846, for gallantry at Monterrey, and 
major general, at Contreras and Churubusco. He died May 17, 1858. Heitman, 
Historical Register of the United States Army, I, go. 

17John Smith Simonson was a sergeant in Captain Knapp’s Company of the 
New York Volunteers from May 1, to November 8, 1814. He was breveted major 
September 13, 1847, for gallantry at Chapultepec and brigadier general March 13, 
1865, for long and faithful service in the army. He retired on September 28, 1861, 
and died December 5, 1881. [bid., 888. 

18Richard French Simpson became a major surgeon June 23, 1860. He died July 
4, 1861. Ibid., 889. 

19Edward W. Johns resigned from the United States Army on April 22, 1861, 
and served as surgeon in the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. Ibid., 574. 

20Thomas Duncan was breveted lieutenant colonel on April 8, 1862, for gal- 
lantry at Albuquerque, New Mexico, and colonel and brigadier general on March 
13, 1865, for meritorious service during the war. Ibid., 388. 

21George Blake Cosby graduated from the Military Academy in 1852. He was 
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Company G. Capt. Simonson, (Bvt. Maj.) ed Lt. W. E. Jones,”* 
and 59 men. 

Company I. ist Lieut. J. P. Hatch,?* (Bvt. Capt.) and 38 men. 

The absent officers were— 

Company E. ist Lt. 7. G. Rhett,** (Bvt. Capt.) on duty in Sub. 
Dept. at Corpus Christi—not served with his compy. 
since Oct. 20, 1851; 2d Lt. dA. McRae,** comdg. de- 
tacht. at Fort Merrill since Apl. 28, 1853. 


Company G. ist Lt. D. M. Frost?® (since resigned) on leave of 
absence—left his compy. Feb. 7, 1853. 
Company I. Capt. C. F. Ruff," (Bvt. Maj.) on recruiting service 


—left his compy. Nov. 11, 1851; and ed Lt. W. B. 

Lane,** also on recruiting service since July 20, 1852. 

Capt. Noah Newton*’ was also at the post in arrest, his company 
(B) being at Ringgold Barracks. This officer was arrested Aug. 13, 
i852, and he informed me that up to the period of my visit—ten 


breveted second lieutenant in the Mounted Rifles on July 1, 1852. In March, 1855, 
he transferred to the end Cavalry. He resigned on May 10, 1861, and served as 
brigadier general in the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. [bid., 329. 

22William Edmonson Jones graduated from the Military Academy in 1848. He 
resigned from the United States Army on January 26, 1857. He was made a briga- 
dier general in the Confederate States Army in 1861 and was killed in action on 
June 5, 1864, at Mount Crawford, Virginia. [bid., 583. 

23John Porter Hatch graduated from the Military Academy in 1845. He was 
breveted first lieutenant for gallantry at Contreras and Churubusco; captain for 
gallantry at Chapultepec; major for gallantry at Manassas; lieutenant colonel for 
gallantry at South Mountain. He was awarded the Medal of Honor and was 
breveted major general of Volunteers on March 13, 1865, for gallantry and 
meritorious service during the war. Ibid., 511. 

24Thomas Grimke Rhett graduated from the Military Academy in 1845 and 
was breveted captain October 17, 1847, for gallantry at Puebla, Mexico. He re- 
signed his commission April 1, 1861, and became a major assistant adjutant- 
general in the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. He died July 28, 1878. 
Ibid., 826. 

*5Alexander McRae graduated from the Military Academy in 1851 and was 
promoted to captain June 10, 1861. He was killed in action February 21, 1862, 
at the battle of Valverde, New Mexico. Ibid., 681. 

26Daniel March Frost graduated from the Military Academy in 1844. He was 
breveted first lieutenant for gallantry at Cerro Gordo; he resigned from the United 
States Army on May 31, 1853, and served as a brigadier general in the Confederate 
States Army from 1861 to 1865. Jbid., 438. 

27Charles Frederick Ruff graduated from the Military Academy in 1838. He 
was breveted major for gallantry at San Juan de los Llanos, Mexico, on August 
1, 1847; and brigadier general March 13, 1865, for faithful and meritorious service 
in recruitment of United States Armies. He died October 1, 1885. /bid., 850. 

28William Bartlett Lane was breveted major on March go, 1865, for faithful 
service in recruiting, and was made lieutenant colonel for mustering out the 
volunteer army. Ibid., 614. 

2°Noah Newton became a first lieutenant on May 27, 1846, and was promoted 
to captain on January 8, 1848. He died August go, 1853. Ibid., 746. 
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months afterwards—he was ignorant of the charges against him, or 
the steps, if any, taken to bring him to trial. I presume the delay 
grew out of the absence, on account of sickness, during the greater 
part of the time of the permanent commander of the 8th Depart- 
ment. Capt. Newton is since dead, but as his case came under my 
observation officially, | have not felt at liberty to pass it over in 
silence. 

The troops marched in review with steadiness and regularity, and 
exhibited as high a degree of tactical instruction as could have been 
reasonably expected, considering the nature of their service for several 
months past. In manoeuvring mounted, the Cavalry tactics are fol- 
lowed, but in regard to the Manual of Arms, the practice is not 
uniform. A Rifle manual was published in “General Orders” No. 38 
of 1846, but being found defective in some points Major Burbridge,*” 
then commanding the regiment, was, in December 1846, authorized 
to modify it. As modified by him the system is now taught in the 
Rifle Regiment, though not strictly, as many officers feel themselves 
at liberty to make, from time to time, such slight variations as they 
deem to be improvements. The men wore new uniform and ap- 
peared in it to much advantage. The clothing was of good quality, 
but the green facings do not stand in this hot latitude. The new 
dress seems to give satisfaction except the cap, which is complained 
of as not being suited in any particular to the climate of Texas. 
‘The arms and accoutrements of the companies though not in high 
order, were in good serviceable condition. The three companies are 
not armed in the same manner—Company £, having a hunting knife 
which is not furnished to the other two. Each soldier has a rifle, but 
only forty Colt’s Revolver pistols are provided for a company, which 
does not give one per man. The Sergeants and Buglers carry, in 
addition to the rifle, a sabre. Vhe rifle used is an inconvenient 
weapon for a horseman. It cannot be loaded without dismounting, 
nor fired with accuracy from the saddle. It is both troublesome and 
dangerous to carry on horseback without being put in the boot, and 
when placed there, from its weight, it is almost certain to make the 
saddle gall the horse’s withers. It is desirable that a gun, ‘possessing 
the qualities attributed to ‘“Sharp’s” Carbine, should be substituted 
for this cumbrous arm. 

The horses are well groomed and in pretty good flesh, considering 
the hard service they have gone through and their exposure to the 
elements—there being no shelter whatever for them at the post. From 
August, 1852, to late in January, and even to March, 1853, the 
several companies of Rifles in Texas were constantly in the field on 
Indian scouts. This service was very hard on the horses, purchased 


30Major George S. Burbridge resigned from the United States Army on Jan- 
vary 8, 1848. Ibid., 262. 
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in New Orleans and unacclimated. Many of them died from over 
cxertion, want of water and grass; others, by disease; and numbers 
were lost by stampedes, occasioned by storms and wild animals. 
Owing to the same causes of exposure, a large portion of the horse 
cquipment has been damaged, and much of it rendered unserviceable. 

Officers anad soldiers were living in tents, and these being without 
floors soon become uninhabitable whenever one of those driving 
rains occur such as I witnessed at the post. 

The company books were kept according to Regulations. The 
post records were very meagre. No provisions made by the regula- 
tions for the purchase of post* books, and it is not allowable to use 
the post fund to procure them. They are indispensable at every post, 
and some means of obtaining them should be devised. 

I inspected the Sutler’s store which appeared to be tolerably sup- 
plied with the articles most in demand by soldiers. It is so difficult, 
however, to procure transportation -to this point that the stock often 
runs very low, and the prices consequently range high, being gen- 
erally an advance of 80 per cent over New York prices. 

The men are mostly young and active. Their officers represent 
them to be generally temperate and subordinate, and judging by 
appearance I do not think I have ever met with finer material in 
the ranks of the Army. Many desertions have occurred since the 
regiment arrived in Texas, the men sometimes taking their horses 
and arms and escaping into Mexico. The officers attribute this de- 
fection, in most instances, to the dissatisfaction of the soldiers at 
being put to mechanical labor, constructing adobe houses, &c. ‘To 
such employment they exhibit the greatest repugnance, regarding it 
as a violation of their contract of enlistment; while, on the contrary, 
when ordered on scouts or escorts they obeyed with alacrity, con- 
sidering this kind of service as legitimately a part of their duties. 

The utmost harmony prevails among the officers of Fort Ewell. 
Bvt. Maj. Simonson, the commander, in his strict impartiality, zeal 
and attention to duty, set an admirable example to his subordinates, 
and in return received from them a hearty cooperation in maintain- 
ing the discipline of the service. 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Second Lieut. W. E. Jones, Mounted Rifles, is the acting Asst. 
Quartermaster of the post. Only one civilian, a guide, is employed. 
His compensation is $40 per month and a ration. The Quarter- 
master’s property is stored in an adobe building, which is liable to 
fall at any moment, though the property is now in good condition. 
There is a considerable amount of clothing in the same storehouse, 


*This subject was brought to the notice of the Board for the revision of the 
Rep- m- 
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damaged by being wrecked and on which the damages have been 
assessed, but the Quartermaster General’s decision has not yet been 
received. Some of the companies are now in need of this clothing. 
A large quantity of corn had no other protection than a canvass 
covering, which is an insufficient security against the heavy rains of 
this country. Better shelter should be provided. The means of trans- 
portation on hand are one ambulance and fourteen wagons. The 
ambulance and four mule teams are employed at the post, the other 
ten wagons are kept constantly on the road hauling subsistence 
stores, clothing, &c. from Corpus Christi, and occasionally some of 
them are sent with clothing and ordnance stores to other posts 
occupied by companies of the Rifle regiment. The wagons are old 
and require constant repairs. The mules of the road teams are good; 
those of the post indifferent. Fuel (scare in the vicinity) is cut by 
the troops. In winter each company requires a wagon to supply its 
wants. Contracts for corn are made at San Antonio. The price, 
delivered at the post, is Eighty cents per bushel. Oats are occasionally 
brought up in Government wagons from Corpus Christi. Three 
hundred tons of hay were furnished by contract last year, by special 
authority from Dept. Head Quarters, at a cost of $30 per ton for 
one hundred tons and $25 per ton for the remainder. Of this hay 30 
tons still remain on hand. Hay can be procured this year for about 
$18 per ton. The amount of forage required monthly for the post, 
is from 2,500 to 3,000 bushels of corn, and about 75,000 pounds 
of hay. 

Lieut. Jones’ accounts were regularly kept and appeared to be 
correct. He is a young officer of good judgment and attention to 
his duties. 

SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 


Lieut. Jones is also in charge of this department. The provisions 
are stored in an adobe building with a canvass roof. There is con- 
siderable amount of stores on hand, all of which seem to be of good 
quality except a quantity of hard bread and rice, damaged by weevil. 
Here, as at San Antonio, a preference was given for provisions sent 
from Baltimore over those received from New Orleans. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Asst. Surgeon R. F. Simpson is in charge of the Hospital depart- 
ment, and to him I am indebted for the information which follows 
relative to the causes that affect the sanitary condition of the post. 

The medical topography of Fort Ewell exhibits a climate charac- 
terized by six or eight months of extremely dry and hot weather 
(the thermometer sometimes ranging above 100° Fahr.) and by fre- 
quent and sudden atmospheric changes during the winter and early 
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spring months. The nights are somewhat cool during the summer 
months, compensating in a measure for the excessively depressing 
cflect of the heat of the days. But little rain falls in the summer, 
and it is in the winter and early spring months that vegetation 
receives its re-establishment and support from rain and moist winds. 
There is but little dew. The quantity of rain which fell from Sept. 
1852, to May 31, 1853, was 16.56 inches. The months in which the 
greatest amount fell were February (6.60 inches) , April (2.25 inches) , 
and May (3.33 inches). Overflows of the river sometimes occur 
covering the bottoms and salt marshes in the vicinity, and leaving 
at their subsidence small lagoons of stagnant water. Thus, as might 
be expected, from the great heat of the climate and these overflows 
the prevalent diseases are dysentery, diarrhea and periodical fever. 
During the winter months diseases of the respiratory system prevail 
to some extent. From the want of vegetable diet the command has 
suffered from scurvy, of which thus far there have been thirty-five 
cases. The scorbutic condition was also observable in influencing 
other diseases; and there is at all times such a tendency to this 
disease as to make a constant supply of potatoes extremely desirable, 
as it is impossible to cultivate a garden, on account of the excessive 
heat, and the want of rain, dew and even moist winds. 

Although the number of cases of disease at the post compared with 
the mean strength of the command since its occupation, does not 
seem unusually large, Doctor Simpson is convinced, from the causes 
operating, that it cannot fail to prove a sickly station. That the 
health of the troops has not been more unfavorably influenced by 
the locality—he attributes to the nature of the service which has 
kept the men actively employed upon scouting duty. 

There is‘no hospital building at the post, but the sick men were 
comfortably lodged in good hospital tents, iron bedsteads and ex- 
cellent bedding being provided for them. Every proper attention 
to their condition seemed to be paid by Asst. Surgeon Simpson and 
his associate Dr. Johns. The supply of medicine and medical stores 
was abundant and of excellent quality. The hospital books were 
regularly kept, and order and neatness prevailed in every depart- 
ment of the establishment. 

(To be continued) 
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WALTER PRESCOTT 


y historical conscience hurts me each time I get this 
department together. I do not like to deceive others, 
especially when I can not also deceive myself. I know 

that I am not the author of many things that appear here, some 
of them without quotation or credit of any sort. Texas Collection 
is built up by accretion. An empty file is set up, and when some 
member sends in an inquiry, his letter is answered and then is 
placed in the “T.C.” file for possible use. If the letter is used, 
credit is given. 

The main injustice of which I now complain is done to the 
young men and women who make up the office staff of the 
Association, Miss Llerena Friend, whose primary function is to 
promote the Handbook, Miss Betty Brooke Eakle, who “puts the 
Junior Historian to bed,” and to both of them, who in Dr. 
Bailey Carroll’s temporary absence, wrestle with the publication 
headaches of the Quarterly. These two are assisted by Miss Beth 
Curtis, Miss Maxine Smith, and Miss Deena Anderson. The 
cheerful Dorman Winfrey is the general factotum who does 
about everything any of the others asks him to do, does it 
cheerfully and well. Most of the material appearing here comes 
through their hands and finds its way to my desk. They ask no 
credit and receive none, even though one or more of them may 
write the paragraph I use. I offer some examples below. 

ww 

The drudgery in an editorial office would be intolerable, from 
my point of view, if it were not for bits of humor that boil up 
and break the surface of. monotony. All sorts of requests for 
information pour in from all quarters, some reasonable, some 
not. One gem has been posted in the office along with what the 
office staff considers an appropriate answer. The request read: 


Please send me information on the Spanish. 
Yours truly, 
John Doe. 


The answer, which was not mailed, read: 
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Please meet the next freight train at the station. We are shipping 
you the Garcia Library. 
‘Texas State Historical Association. 


Work on the Handbook is probably the most educative process 
going on in the social science field in Texas. It is the task that 
all energies should be concentrated on for the next two years, 
until it is completed. We have gone too far now to turn back 
or to slacken effort. Every person who has a contribution to 
make should come forward with it. Those who have assignments 
should turn them in. 

It is the work on the Handbook which brings to light new 
and ofttimes diverting information about Texas—such as the fact 
that a Texas railroad—the Bartlett and Western, abandoned in 
1935—once had stations named Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
in each of which was a copy of the appropriate Gospel. The 
stories behind place names are almost invariably interesting; 
Bankersmith, in southern Gillespie County, for example, was 
named in honor of Temple D. Smith, the president of the first 
bank in Fredericksburg and known in the area as “Banker 
Smith.” 

The staff also acquires a potpourri of information about the 
English language. The necessity of looking up powpow to see 
whether it is two words, hyphenated, or one word led to the 
discovery that it is indeed one word, as are powwowism and 
powwower. And, whereas villainproof, wrinkleproof, foolproof, 
lightningproof, punctureproof, and rebelproof are one word; 
actor-proof, fade-proof, warp-proof, and humbug-proof are hy- 
phenated. The list could be extended through a whole range 
of word combinations that are the despair—as well as the enter- 
tainment—of editorial workers. 

Through the Pleasures of Publishing, published by the Co- 
lumbia University Press, the staff has learned that others en- 
counter the same type of perplexing problems. The November 
3 issue carries the following note: 

Some of the members of the Editorial Department are thinking 


of starting a rival publication to be known as The Pleasures of 
Fditing. One of the greatest of these pleasures, they say, is the 
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occasional three-way battle of wits between printer, author, and 
editor, when questions of propriety arise on the galley proof. Nobody 
wins all the time, which is a matter of considerable comfort, the 
editors admit, and they cite two recent examples. ... 

In a recent manuscript there occurred certain orthographical in- 
ventions unblessed by authority. The editor “followed Webster,” as 
is stated practice at the Press, with a marginal notation to that 
effect. After the galleys had been read and returned by the author, 
the editor was cheered to see, in the margin opposite a word in a 
quotation from Milton, a printer’s query, “Auth. Sp. OK? See Web- 
ster.” ‘To which the author made reply: “Milton had no Webster.” 

The problem of consistent spelling is a serious one for the 
Handbook. Some Indian tribal names are spelled in no less than 
twenty different ways, by Spaniards, French, English, and Amer- 
icans. We can not give all these forms but follow that used in 
Hodge’s Handbook of the American Indians. 

In order to promote the Handbook a course has been set up 
in the history department at the University in which students 
write articles. Occasionally out-of-state students register and find 
themselves learning more details about Texas than is to their 
taste. One of these, after struggling with a topic which had little 
substance, exclaimed: “‘Isn’t it just like these Texans—to write 
their history before they have made any!” 

Several years ago when we were timidly enlarging the activ- 
ities of the Association, I had the temerity to venture into the 
Fletcher, Book Store in Houston and try to tell Herbert Fletcher 
my tale. He listened with puckish politeness until I mentioned 
the fact that we proposed to publish some books on Texas. At 
that point he expressed his disapprobation of the whole idea and 
voiced the opinion that too many people were publishing books. 
I had been forewarned about him, and finally managed to get 
out of the place, buying one or two books on my way. That did 
not help very much because he subtly conveyed the impression 
that he would rather keep the books than have my money. It 
took ten years to get Herbert Fletcher to a meeting, to delight 
his audience with tales of how to sell G. & C. Merriam diction- 
aries to unlettered customers by telephone. He evidently liked 
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the company because he has been regular in attendance since 
his first visit. 

It may be that Herbert Fletcher has done something which 
will live longer than the Association itself, or the book auction 
about which he writes. I am not too well versed in the literature 
on book auctions, but I venture to assert that Herbert Fletcher 
has written the best description of one that has ever been penned. 
It should go far in book circles, and in order that it may have 
the opportunity it deserves, we are printing it as a separate 
article elsewhere in this issue and are having several hundred 
reprints struck off, most of which we hope to dispose of to Mr. 
Fletcher. 

Charles Messer Stow, antiques editor of the New York Sun, 
ran the following article on the Association's latest book, El Sal 
del Rey, in the October 31, 1947, edition of the paper. 


If there is a historical society in the United States that publishes 
handsomer books than the Texas State Historical Association, I do 
not know of it. The latest is entitled El Sal del Rey, by Walace 
Hawkins, and, as usual, Carl Hertzog of El Paso is the printer. 
Paper, typography, binding and jacket all betoken an artist who 
uses paper, ink and type as his medium. 


Professor A. W. Walker, Jr., writing in the Texas Law Review, 
says: 

Thanks are due Walace Hawkins for writing this book, and the 
Texas State Historical Association for publishing it. It is a job well 
done, not only by reason of its style, content and arrangement, but 
also because of the attractiveness of its printing and binding. For 
the latter, credit is due Carl Hertzog, who designed and printed the 
book. Worthy also of special mention are the superb maps and 
illustrations of José Cisneros which add greatly to its beauty and 
value. 


The favorable comment on Carl Hertzog’s typography and 
bookmaking in general justifies a query as to what will become 
of the plan for a University of Texas Press. Had it been estab- 
lished twenty years ago, it would by this time have made the 
University much better known than it is. There is nothing that 
adds more to the prestige of a university than a good press and 
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there is nothing that is more stimulating to scholarly produc- 
‘tivity. Especially is this true in the humanities and social sci- 
ences, both of which are currently suffering considerable official 
neglect. 

The fact that the Texas State Historical Association has in the 
last few years turned out several creditable volumes, and the 
further fact that each printing has been sold out within a year, 
most of them at a profit, indicate the possibilities of an insti- 
tution-wide press. 

If a University Press is not in existence in time to put its 
imprint on the Handbook of Texas, it is going to miss a real 
opportunity. And for the information of those who may be con- 
sidering the subject, it may be added that the Association has 
the funds on hand to publish the Handbook under its own 
imprint. To put the matter in another way, the Association has 
already proved by its publications that a press is much needed 
and that its success is pretty well assured. If it is compelled to 
publish the Handbook, as it is prepared to do, it will by that 
act have established a press and the prestige that ought to go 
with it. 

If I were director of a University Press (which I have no 
intention of being), I would make the first project the publi- 
cation of Oberholtzer’s study of Texas birds, a monumental work 
which will cost between $50,000 and $100,000. According to 
Roy Bedichek this is a definitive work on the subject. It could 
be made to pay back its cost and would launch the press on its 
career. What is needed in setting up a University Press is vision 
and courage half equal to the opportunities and the possibilities. 

Many years ago Major George W. Littlefield gave a large sum 
of money to the University, stipulating that it be used in writing 
a definitive history of the South. Much time elapsed before the 
work got under way, and in the meantime Lonisiana State Uni- 
versity launched a similar project. The problem was resolved 
by making the proposed history of the South a joint under- 
taking. The ten-volume history of the South was announced 
recently, and the first volume by Professor E. M. Coulter came 
off the press with the promise that other volumes would follow 
at intervals of three or four months. It so happened that L. S. U. 
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had a press and the University of Texas had none. And so the 
supposedly definitive history of the South appears with this 
imprint: 
Published Jointly by 
LoutstANA SraArE UNiversiry Press and the 
Littlefield Fund for Southern History 
of The University of Texas 
Though the idea originated in ‘Texas and the major portion 
of the cost of writing and publication was paid by Texas, the 
chief credit and prestige is given to another University for the 
sole reason that it had a press. All correspondence is addressed 
to the Louisiana State University Press. There is no criticism 
here of the neighboring institution. L. S. U. is to be congratu- 
lated for having supplied the deficiency of the University of 
Texas. 
Judge J. D. Williamson, Professional Building, Waco, has 
issued a pamphlet entitled ‘““Title to Texas’ Tide Water Lands 
and Oil Thereunder.” Citing the California decision of the 
Supreme Court, Judge Williamson argues that it overturned every 
previous Supreme Court decision on the subject, and he supplies 
evidence to back his contention. Though “Texas stands upon a 
different footing from all other states,” the author fears that the 
Supreme Court may consider the contract with Texas a scrap 
of paper and assert ownership of Texas tidelands. 
OW 
The United Daughters of the Confederacy announce the Mrs. 
Simon Baruch prize of $1000 to be awarded to the college under- 
graduate who submits the best monograph or essay in the field 
of Southern history. Those interested should write Mrs. I. B. 
McFarland, 25 Courtlandt Place, Houston. 
Ray Smith, Harolds Club, Reno, Nevada, desires copies of 
historical pictures of Indian fights, frontiersmen, and covered 
wagon caravans. These are to be exhibited in the club museum, 
which has five thousand visitors a day, according to Mr. Smith. 
we 
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ber was devoted to the San Antonio Junior Historians. Mr. 
George Isbell, president of the San Antonio group, presided at 
the meeting, held in the Cos House, and gave a summary of the 
founding and development of the state Junior Historian move 
ment. The meeting was then turned over to representatives o! 
the three Junior Historian chapters in San Antonio: Joel Chand- 
ler Harris Junior School, Miss Frances Donecker, sponsor, and 
Dr. P. I. Nixon, cosponsor; Brackenridge High School, Mrs. 
Lydia Magruder, sponsor, and Colonel M. L. Crimmins, co- 
sponsor; and ‘Texas Military Institute, Mr. Chesley Bowman. 
sponsor, and Dr. J. D. Miller, cosponsor. 

Spokesmen for the three chapters reviewed the history of their 
organizations and described their activities for the year. A num- 
ber of Junior Historians read papers on a variety of historical 
subjects, ranging from the life of Mrs. Sarah Eagar, the first 
Anglo-Saxon girl born in San Antonio, to the history of the 
Medina Valley irrigation project. 

Following the program, refreshments were served by the spon- 
sors. The program was thoroughly entertaining, and the papers 
presented had real historical worth. 

YW 

The Jacksonville Journal issued a special edition of 188 pages 
on November 7. It is said that this edition chronicles the devel- 
opment and potential resources of twenty East Texas counties. 

“wwe 

Merrill Rippy, now on the history staff of Texas Christian 
University, spent last year on a scholarship in Mexico. While 
there he became interested in the archives in Mexico City which 
contain much information on Texas. He has furnished the fol- 
lowing information on these collections for the benefit of Texas 
history students: 


The collection is very extensive and consists, as I understand it, of 
all military documents in the hands of the army which are open to 
public use. The collection is in the section of the Palacio Nacional 
which houses the headquarters of the Mexican army. The collection 
is called the Archivos Cancelados and is not yet totally indexed, being 
set up after 1940. Incidentally, students using Bolton’s guide to the 
Mexican archives should know now that some documents which at 
the time he made his list were found in other archives have been 
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placed in the Archivos Cancelados. The archives are organized by 
years and it should interest ‘Texans to know that forty volumes of 
letters, military orders, reports, and miscellaneous papers exist for 
the period 1846-1848 alone. Included in the collection are some 
fascinating trivia such as the original design for the flag of the 
Republic of the Rio Grande, for De Zavala’s separatist movement 
in Yucatan, and even a Lone Star flag of slightly different design 
from the one of the Texan Republic. ‘Io use the archives requires a 
special permit from the general in charge of army records, but having 
secured the permit, one will find the officers in charge of the archives 
extremely obliging. I had opportunity to look through several vol- 
umes of the archives and saw letters and reports from Mexican 
officials concerning American and Texan activities in New Mexico 
and on the Texas border before the outbreak of war and after and 
also some papers taken from Texan captives made prisoners for their 
plots against Mexico. Study of the documents ought to uncover a 
wealth of interesting material and perhaps some that would be new. 


Mr. E. W. Winkler, bibliographer in the University of Texas 
library, has a note in the Spring, 1947, issue of The Library 
Chronicle on the “First Book Printed in Texas.” 

In 1829, as in 1947, the printers suffered from a shortage of 
paper; and the pamphlet on Texas colonization laws, published 
at the request of subscribers to the Texas Gazette even though its 
publication meant a temporary suspension of the newspaper, 
did not come off the press for several weeks after the title page 
was printed. The first book printed in Texas, now a rarity, was 
entitled: Translation of the Laws, Orders, and Contracts, on 
Colonization, from January, 1821, up to This Time, in virtue 
of which Col. Stephen F. Austin, has introduced and settled 
foreign emigrants in Texas, with an Explanatory Introduction. 
San Felipe de Austin, Texas: Printed by Godwin B. Cotten. 
November, 1829. 


The University of Texas has acquired at last the Vandale col- 
lection of Texas books, maps, and manuscripts, without doubt 
the largest and most valuable collection of the sort ever made. 
Though the books have arrived in Austin, they will not be made 
available until the Barker Library is open. Librarian Moffit 
states that it requires approximately 2.4 hours to catalogue a 
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book properly. The Vandale library contains about 8,000 items 
and will require about 20,000 hours to catalog. 
w 

Mrs. Robert Singleton of Cooper, Texas, has sent to the Asso- 
ciation a photostatic copy of a letter of June 5, 1849, in which 
her great-grandfather, Nathan Foster Rogers, describes Texas, 
and especially Hopkins County, in terms designed to persuade 
his children in Kentucky to move to Texas. 

Rogers was a surveyor who came to Texas in the 1830’s and 
did surveying for the Republic of Texas in Fort Bend County 
and near Houston. In 1846, he and a daughter, Lemira Rogers 
Smith, settled a community called Booneville (later Dike) in 
Hopkins County. Excerpts from the 1849 letter indicate that 
Rogers was hazy as to geography but enthusiastic about pros- 
pects in his new location. 


Prospects in our State is good altho the Gold Fever has set the 
World upside down. Gold is discovered on the waters of the Arkan- 
sas and in California the distance from this place is not more than 
goo miles. Our crops is backward on account of a cold frost and 
raining all most the whole time of planting. Wheat crop is light 
cattle horses hogs sheep and all the stock kine do well here. Come to 
the land of milk and honey. Short winters and not very hot summers. 
Vegetation grows here almost without work. There is health here 
some sickness but most is by being imprudent going in the wet and 
sun. 


Excerpts from other Rogers letters written between 1849 and 
1851 were printed in the Sulphur Springs Daily News Telegram 
of February 12, 1947. They gave the number of barrels of Texas 
“shuger and molasses” shipped to Houston in 1849-1850, de- 
scribed the desirability of Hopkins County climate for raising 
grain, told of salt in the dew that ruined Brazos valley and 
South Texas grass for cattle, and analyzed the economic possi- 
bilities of Northeast Texas. 

The letter and the newspaper clippings have been deposited 
in the archives of the University library. 

wr 

The Beta Alpha Chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, honorary his- 
tory fraternity, was formally installed on the University of 
Texas campus on November 23, 1947. The charter was presented 
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by John W. Brown, professor of European History at Southern 
Methodist University. Following the ceremony a reception was 
held in the Junior Ballroom with members of the history de- 
partment faculty as guests. 

The objectives of this chapter, as stated in the constitution, 
shall be the fellowship of undergraduate and graduate history 
students for their mutual intellectual benefit, the preparation 
and discussion of scholarly articles, and the improvement of 
standards of historical scholarship among the students of the 
University. 

Charter members of the fraternity are Joseph W. Young, pres- 
ident; Theodore .Joseph Oberle, vice-president; Dorman H. 
Winfrey, secretary-treasurer; Jack W. Gunn; Robert W. Amsler: 
Betty Brooke Eakle; William C. Pool; Preston B. Williams; and 
Wilbert H. Timmons. Dr. Barnes F. Lathrop is faculty advisor. 

Inaccuracies and errors in the office of the Association do 
occur; when three errors happen in the records for one member, 
it is time for public acknowledgment. First, we failed to have 
her name listed as among those attending the April meeting; 
second, we failed to credit her contribution to the book auction: 
third, we had her name listed incorrectly in the Quarterly. For 
all three mistakes we apologize to Miss Adina De Zavala and 
hope henceforth to keep the record straight. 

The death of Miss Lilia M. Casis on October 18, 1947, ended 
a fifty-one-year connection with the University of Texas and one 
almost as long with the Texas State Historical Association. In 
1899 Miss Casis made an important contribution to the second 
volume of the Quarterly with her translation of the Manzanet 
letter on the discovery of Espiritu Santo Bay. In 1901-1902 she 
worked in Mexico City copying documents in the Archivo Gen- 
eral dealing with the beginnings of Texas and its first ninety 
years under Spanish domination. Her presence at the annual 
meetings of the Association was a highlight of those occasions 
for many who had known her in their University days. 

Mr. Jesse Adolph Ziegler died in Austin on November 15, 
1947, at the age of ninety. Keenly interested in the history of 
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the Gulf Coast region and Texas’ part in the Confederacy, Mr. 
Ziegler contributed many feature articles to Houston and Gal- 
veston newspapers and was the author of two books: When 
Texas Was Young (1936) and Wave of the Gulf (1938). His 
book shop featured a collection of Texana which caused his 
catalog to be perused eagerly by Texas collectors. He was a 
familiar figure at the book auction. 


Miss Elizabeth Howard West, a Fellow of the Association, died 
in Pensacola, Florida, on January 4, 1948. Miss West worked in 
the Library of Congress and the San Antonio Public Library, 
was archivist of the Texas State Library, and was Texas state 
librarian before she became head librarian of Texas Technological 
College, of which she became librarian emeritus in 1942. She 
made important contributions to early issues of the Quarterly, 
including annotated translations of “Bonilla’s Brief Compendium 
of the History of Texas’ in 1904 and “DeLeoén’s Expedition of 
1689” in 1905. 

She was a contributor to the Dictionary of American Biography, 
the Dictionary of American History, and the Handbook of Texas; 
she compiled papers of Martin Van Buren and of Mirabeau 
B. Lamar; and she was the author of the Texas Historical Note- 
book. 


This article appeared in the November 16, 1947, issue of the 
Dallas Times Herald. 


TEXAS BOOK BUYERS GO AUCTION MAD 
by Herbert Fletcher 


Far and away the most important event of any year to a book 
collector is the book auction at the annual meeting of the Texas 
State Historical Association. Five-hundred-odd books are disposed 
of in two or three hours of a relay of raucous and merciless auc- 
tioneers. All books offered are donated to the auction, the proceeds 


‘going to the Association, and each visitor is given a printed list of 


the items to be offered. All window shopping is done before the 
auction starts, but once the decks are cleared, coats are discarded, 
sleeves rolled up and no holds are barred. 
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Crazy PRICES 


Early in the fray it becomes apparent that hardly a book will 
fetch its real value. Everything goes too high or too low. Low prices 
are usually the result of the swift action of combat and the suc- 
ceeding high price is due to the accumulated anguish of the frus- 
trated loser. The momentum of a book auction is a wondrous thing,’ 
since, while fully half of the books listed are easily available at the 
nearest book store at the publisher’s established price, the average 
price bid for these unrare items will exceed its list price by 50 
per cent. 

Bargains often occur in the upper brackets. Highest price paid 
last spring was $52.50 for a mint copy of The X.I.T. Ranch and 
it was probably the best buy of the session. 


Book PANIC 


The general impression of the auction is that of a miniature stock 
exchange during a panic. Dan Ferguson of Dallas sits calmly in the 
middle of the melee making the initial bid on every book offered. 
Evetts Haley from Canyon sandbags all the cowboy and cattle books 
that appear. Earl Vandale of Amarillo (who has everything anyway) 
sits back benignly paying much too high prices because he likes a 
particular author. The excitement runs high. 

Half of the bidders are standing, waving their arms, mopping their 
domes; the auctioneer’s runners pursue the successful voice to its 
origin as fast as bids are closed. Husbands bid against their wives 
and dealers against their own stooges. A prominent clergyman bid 
against a voice on the other side of the room only to find that it 
was his own book seller trying to buy the item for the clergyman 
himself. (All this time an eightsome of dealers sit around with a 
sort of stymied look.) 

Cottectors GLOAT 

Long before and long after the carnage the collectors huddle 
together to gloat over their acquisitions and to compare notes on 
the technique of outsmarting the book dealer. Whoever said the 
worm had turned certainly referred to the bookworm. No bookseller 
could have a chance in the collectors’ chosen fields of activities. No 
dealer could match the knowledge of books that Dr. William E. 
Howard and William A. Philpott, Jr., of Dallas, Louis P. Merrill 
of Fort Worth, Louis Lenz of Lake Charles or Louis Wiltz Kemp of 
Houston have in their special strata nor could a collection acquired 
for commercial purposes ever rival their personal libraries. Theirs 
has been the joy of a magnificent pastime and the fabulous incre- 
ment in their purchases will be the least of their rewards. 

Caveat emptor, fiddlesticks! Dealers have been unhorsed so many 
times that most of them walk and like it. 
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The following new members have joined the Association since 


the last Quarterly went to press. 


St. Michael’s College Library 
Cerrillos Road 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Mr. L. T. McIntyre 
gio T & P Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Pete Tyson 
1201 Enfield Road 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Loyd Echols 
Megargel, Texas 


Mrs. Forest B. Kendrick 
giz West Grove Street 
Tyler, Texas 


Miss A. Elizabeth ‘Taylor 
Box 3807, T.S.C.W. 
Denton, Texas 


Mr. Donald G. Gay 
811 Kirby Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. H. M. Phillips 
Hotel Cactus Building 
San Angelo, Texas 


Miss Genie Beck 
1419 South St. Mary’s Street 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. J. B. Fowler 
Sugar Land, Texas 


Miss Ford Eleanor Barry 
Box 78 

Sugar Land, Texas 

Mr. H. H. Hickfang, Jr. 
914 West 2214 Street 
Austin, Texas 

Dr. Roscoe Haley 

Nix Building 

San Antonio, Texas 
Mrs. C. L. Nelson 

417 Sayles Street 
Abilene, Texas 

Mr. J. E. Pirie 

1707 West 42nd Street 
Austin, Texas 


Sister M. Francis 
Sacred Heart High School Library 
Hallettsville, Texas 


Mr. C. L. Morgan 
1108 W. T. Waggoner Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Miss Alline Miller 
Marshall High School 
Marshall, Texas 


Brown University Library 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Mrs. Robert Singleton 
Route 1 
Cooper, Texas 


Mr. Carl Hooper 
321 Prather Hall 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Kelly Bell 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


Mr. K. H. Parker 
1302 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Curtis Bishop 
3402 Grooms Street 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Perry W. Steele 
1539 Hayes Street 
Brownsville, Texas 


Mr. S. W. Foster 
2300 South Street 
Beaumont, Texas 


Mr. H. P. Pressler, Jr. 
2133 Pine Valley Drive 
Houston, Texas 


Miss Catherine de Treville 
38 Treville Avenue 
Walterboro, South Carolina 


Mr. W. W. Johnson 

c/o Pleasant Grove School 
Pleasant Grove Station 
Dallas, Texas 
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Mr. B. H. Macon 

c/o Pleasant Grove School 
Pleasant Grove Station 
Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. Dorothy Watson 
Huntsville High School 
Huntsville, Texas 


Huntsville High School Library 
Huntsville, Texas 


Mrs. John B. Mayfield 
1311 West Oakwood Street 
Tyler, Texas 


Mrs. L. W. Barrett 
3337 Blackburn Street 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. James C. Ferguson 
Brackenridge Hall 201 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Herbert H. Lang 
507 Harris Avenue 
Austin, Texas 


University of St. Thomas Library 
3812 Montrose Boulevard 
Houston, Texas 


Judge Randolph Bryant 
Federal Building 
Sherman, Texas 


Mr. M. F. Garrison 
220 East Park Avenue 
Palestine, Texas 


Mr. Dan J. Harrison, Jr. 
3666 Chevy Chase Drive 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Ed F. Heyne 
3410 Robinhood Drive 
Houston, Texas 


Miss Myrtle Mancias 
348 Heights Boulevard 
Houston, Texas 


Mrs. Dolores G. Rivera 
501 North Alameda Street 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Sheriff and Mrs. James S. Scarborough 
320 East Doddridge Avenue 
Kingsville, Texas 
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Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Rivera 
101 Adams Building 
Alice, Texas 


Judge and Mrs. E. Garland Brown 
Nueces Hotel 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Adame 
522 Scott Drive 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Miss Mate Greye Hunt 
1039 Howard Street 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Mr. Burton B. Benson 
Pharr, Texas 


Mr. Walter R. Benson 
Pharr, Texas 


Mr. Paul M. Benson 
Lyford, Texas 


Miss Ina Mae Townsend 
1032 South First 
Lufkin, Texas 


Mrs. A. E. Hess 
11 West Baltimore Street 
Kensington, Maryland 


Mr. R. L. Trott 
2719 Barbara Lane 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. H. F. Sartwelle 
501 West Summit 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. B. L. Ryan 
3258 Avalon 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Albert Boggess 
Apt. 622, La Salle Apts. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Mr. J. M. Cumby 
c/o Republic National Bank of Dallas 
Dallas, ‘Texas 


Miss Katherine MacLarnie 
No. 3 Concord Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


St. Mary’s School Library 
c/o Abbot Edward Buergert, O.S.E. 
Windthorst, Texas 
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Saint Boniface Parish School Library Mr. J. B. Weaver 


c/o Sister Superior 1124 East Elmwood Street 
Scotland, Archer County, Texas Fort Worth 3, Texas 

Saint John’s Seminary Library Mayor Tom Miller 

c/o Joseph J. Weinzapfel 3703 Stevenson Ave. 

247 Felisa Street . Austin, Texas 


San Antonio 4, Te 
an Antonio 4, Texas Mrs. P. M. Cochran 


Saint Peter’s Parish Schoo! Library 3501 Dorothy Lane So. 
c/o Sister Superior Fort Worth 7, Texas 
Lindsay, Cooke County, Tex: 

Mrs. O. C. Cashion 


Mr. Barry W. Talbot Carrollton, Texas 


P. O. Box 24 oy 

Dayton, Ohio Mr. J. P. Whittington 
1313 Travis Street 

Lt. Col. S. M. Hogan Amarillo, Texas 


9312 176th St. 
Jamaica, Long Island, New York Mr. C. B. Johnston 
1133 East Front 


Mr. Garland A. Washburn Tyler, Texas 


Miss Lillian Atkinson 
Major General A. D. Bruce Cameron, Texas 


Hdq. 4th Army 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas Mr. H. L. Atkinson 
Maysfield, ‘Texas 
Mr. Ray M. Souder 
‘Texas Bank Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas Alamo Library 
c/o Alamo Museum 
Mr. M. A. Davey, Jr. San Antonio, Texas 
P. O. Box 439 Mr. F. T. F 
Mr. F. T. Fendley 
Palestine, ‘Texas 3203 Ella Lee Lane 
Mr. W. Lamar Hamilton Houston 6, Texas 
601 South Sycamore Dr. William V. Houston 
Palestine, Texas 3419 Locke Lane 
Mr. Kyle Morrow Houston 6, Texas 
gooo Calumet Drive Mr. C. L. Tanner 
Houston, Texas Alice, Texas 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Kelso Mr. David R. White 
West Columbia, Texas Uvalde, Texas 


Miss Laura Hamner 
c/o Herring Hotel 
Amarillo, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. George H. Roberts 
Angleton, Texas 


Mrs. H. R. Martin : 
Mr. O 
Liberty, Texas 988 
Mr. J. J. McCollum : Amarillo, Texas 
3003 Jackson St. Carson County Free Public Library 
Atharillo, Texas Panhandle, Texas 
Mr. Archie Lee Bellows Mr. Leo W. Konz 
Route 3 1502 Central Drive 


Bonham, Texas Beaumont, Texas 
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Miss Benigna Ann Durst 
814 8th Avenue N 
Texas City, Texas 


Mr. L. Durst III 
211 East Maple Avenue 
New Orleans 20, Louisiana 


Mr. Leon S. Gregg 
3032 Reba Drive 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur O’Connor 
Star Route 
Belton, Texas 


Judge E. W. Napier 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Mr. Philip G. Young 
Refugio, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. M. C. Chiles 
3701 Burlington 
Houston, Texas 


Miss Sadie Hatfield 
College Station, Texas 


Mrs. W. R. Eanes 
Georgetown, Texas 
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Kook Reviews 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Adventures with a Texas Naturalist. By Roy Bedichek. Garden 
City, N. Y. (Doubleday & Co., Inc.), 1947. Pp. xx+293. 
Illustrations. $3.50. 

Adventures with a Texas Naturalist is the exhilarating result 
of thirty years’ observation of natural life in many parts of Texas. 
Though the material reflects principally a long residence in 
Central Texas, the author's excursions into nature have ranged 
far and wide—from the Davis Mountains and the Big Bend to 
Keller’s Creek, an estuary of the upper reaches of Lavaca Bay. 
The results of such excursions are rewarding to the reader, as 
they have been to Mr. Bedichek. For example, an Austin resident 
can find the answer to questions he may have asked himself 
about the migrations of the robins, which appear and reappear 
sporadically throughout the Central Texas winter. And from 
the chapter “Heronry on Keller's Creek’’ one may learn details 
of a successful, and repeated, experiment in communal living 
shared by diverse forms of bird life. If he has had the provoca- 
tive, but unsatisfying, experience of just enough time in the 
Davis Mountains and the Big Bend for fleeting glimpses of their 
fauna, he can make vicarious acquaintance with the golden eagle 
and the rock squirrel. 

The author has allowed himself the freedom of the informal 
essayist in arrangement of material and style of writing. Indeed, 
the very chapter headings suggest a series of essays: ‘Fences: 
Right-of-ways,” “Denatured Chickens” (in-which the plight of 
the battery chicken is described so vividly as to become the 
plight of the consumer as well), “Folk-Naming of Birds and 
Flowers,” ‘““Nature Lore in Folklore,” “Root and Rock,” “Cedar 
Cutter.” In “Still Water’ one may find incidental, if pertinent, 
comment on the New Deal and a South American dictatorship, 
and in “Fences: Fields and Pastures” significant implications 
of democracy. 

But such informality is deceptive. The book has a large and 
solid core of fact, arrived at by the arduous, painstaking method 
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of the scientist. No other book I know suggests more convinc- 
ingly the stubborn zeal, but the controlled and objective zeal, 
of the scientific spirit. Observations of one year are checked 
against observations of another, and yet another, year. A con- 
siderable body of authority weights the footnotes—such author- 
ities as A. C. Bent, Harry C. Oberholtzer, Vernon Bailey, to 
mention only a few. The weighing of evidence in the moot ques- 
tions of the mockingbird as a mocker and the manner of the 
wood ducklings’ initial descent from their nest are two examples 
of objectivity, as are the attempts to disentangle folklore from 
fact: the investigation of whether a praying mantis can catch, 
hold, and eat a hummingbird, and an examination of the malign 
influence of the owl. 

The breadth of the book derives ultimately from the fact that 
Mr. Bedichek is a poet-philosopher-naturalist, but this breadth 
is manifested, as well, in the objectivity of the scientist. Through- 
out, there is the desire not merely to record but to explain, and 
to explain on the basis of logical inference from established fact. 
The increasing northward range of the vermilion flycatcher is 
a case in point. In 1912 the bird’s breeding range was given by 
Chapman as Central America and Mexico, north to southern 
Texas. By 1942 San Antonio was recorded by Bent as its northern 
limit in Texas; in March of that year Mr. Bedichek found a pair 
on the shore of Marshall Ford Lake northwest of Austin. On the 
basis of these observations as well as recorded appearances of the 
bird in other areas, Mr. Bedichek concludes that there has been 
artificially created in the Southwest in recent years a conjunction 
of physiographic features demanded by the flycatcher but not 
often found—a desert, or semiarid terrain, contiguous to a body 
of still water. 

The close interrelationship of all forms of life also receives 
attention. Man builds fences and destroys the free movement not 
only of animals but of plants as well and threatens some species 
with extinction. His grazing animals crop plants and shrubs so 
closely that some never survive more than a few years of such 
onslaughts. Then man, by preserving rights-of-way along his rail- 
and highways, permits free movement in .an area of limited 
depth and unwittingly makes partial restoration, though at the 
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same time his automobile highways destroy countless armadillos, 
which have not yet learned the proper techniques for survival 
in the automobile age. Nature itself helps by its “co-operatives.” 
A brush pile, a fallen tree take flowering plants into protective 
custody by sheltering them from grazing animals. 

Absence of an index is, for the serious reader, the one major 
defect of the book. Such formidable apparatus is no more out of 
place in an informal presentation than are the scholarly impedi- 
menta of footnotes which liberally besprinkle the pages. In fact, 
the very informality, which permits unexpected data in unex- 
pected places, makes the need the more imperative. The defect 
may be remedied, of course, by the energetic reader, who can 
make his own index as he goes. But if the book, as its merit 
deserves, goes into successive editions, it is to be hoped that he 
will not have to. 

Behind “the adventures of a naturalist’ is a man of stature 
whose rich cultural heritage is drawn equally from the world of 
books and the world of nature. Heartening, and amazing in so 
mechanized an age, is the ripe human wisdom of a man who 
has kept his mind and soul in almost perfect balance. It is a 
rare book, combining the rigorous objectivity, where necessary, 
of the man of science with the comprehensive understanding of 
the scholar-humanist. 

Mary Grace Muse ADKINS 


The University of Texas 


Lincoln and the South. By J. G. Randall. Baton Rouge (Louis- 
iana State University Press), 1946. Pp. xi+161. Illustra- 
tions. $3.00. 

Beginning in 1937 the Graduate School and the Department 
of History of Louisiana State University invited prominent uni- 
versity professors and other scholars to deliver annually a series 
of lectures in honor of Dr. Walter Lynwood Fleming, one of its 
former professors of history. These lectures have in due time 
appeared in print. The book here reviewed contains, except with 
slight variations, the annual lectures delivered in 1945 by Dr. J. 
G. Randall, professor of history in the University of Illinois. 
Several years back I had the pleasure of reviewing Dr. Thomas 
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P. Abernethy’s Three Virginia Frontiers, another book in this 
series of lectures. Beginning with the first book in the series, 
Behind the Lines in the Southern Confederacy, by the late Dr. 
Charles W. Ramsdell of The University of Texas, these books 
have been exceedingly good. 

In reading this book for review I expressed the wish several 
times that I might have heard the lectures. The inflections of 
the lecturer's voice, the gestures made in presenting the lectures, 
and the reactions of the audience cannot be recaptured by one 
who must read the lectures in printed form. The printed lec- 
tures, to be sure, gave me great enjoyment and much food for 
thought, but I feel that they would have meant even more to 
me if I could have seen the speaker and heard his voice as he 
presented the four lectures. 

Professor Randall introduced his audience to Lincoln in the 
first lecture, “When Lincoln Looked South,’ as a man who “had 
the background and the natural impulse for a clear appreciation 
of Southern viewpoints” (inside flap front cover). The second 
lecture, “Lincoln and the Southern Border,” presented more 
clearly than I have ever heard or read not only the largeness of 
the problem of keeping the border states of Missouri, Kentucky, 
Maryland, and Delaware in the Union and out of the Confed- 
eracy, but also the genuine concern which Lincoln had for the 
problem. The “border issue” was one of the greatest problems 
which Lincoln faced and “involved so much that it almost com- 
prehended the totality of Lincoln’s main problem” (p. 50). Pro- 
fessor Randall showed very convincingly that the border states 
were predominantly Southern. 

The burden of the third lecture, “Design for Freedom,” was 
to explain Lincoln’s plan for freeing the slaves. It must always 
be remembered, and it cannot be said too often, that Lincoln’s 
party had no “intention of killing slavery in the states’ (p. 86) . 
Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation was a war measure and, 
like the other war measures which he used, was designed to 
preserve the Union. The blame for the institution of slavery 
could be placed both on slaveholders and on many of those who 
did not own any slaves. In this lecture Professor Randall posed 
the question of Lincoln’s design for freedom and said it was 
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not forcible immediate abolition by executive edict, not the blowing 
ol a utopian trumpet, but recognition of the rights of slaveholders, 
caution in legal matters, deference to the states, financial remunera- 
tion to be borne by the United States government, and gradualism 
reaching forward to the year 1900 (pp. 8g-go) . 

What the proclamation accomplished is summarized effectively 
in a paragraph which ends with the sentence: “Lincoln issued 
his proclamation and nothing happened” (p. 100) . 

Professor Randall began his fourth lecture, “Design for Peace,” 
with the following words: “‘Lincoln’s design for peace is a painful 
subject. The more one realizes how just and promising his plan 
was, the more tragic does the subject become because of the 
wrecking of the program by Congress” (p. 117). I have italicized 
the four words in the preceding quotation because I believe the 
lecturer emphasized them. Under Lincoln's plan of reconstruc- 
tion the restored governments would have rested on the people; 
under the Congressional plan these governments rested oni the 
vindictiveness of men of mean minds in the North and on the 
desires of corrupt carpetbaggers. In the actual operation of Lin- 
coln’s plan his “greatest task was at home. The problem was 
internal unity for an enlightened postwar regime” (p. 147). 
The assassin’s bullet removed the indispensable unifying power 
that Lincoln could have wielded. ‘To remember Lincoln is to 
remember his ideals” (p. 160) . 

This book contains a lesson for present-day Americans. The 
lesson will be clear to those who will read thoughtfully and with 
open minds. Men and women of mature minds in all walks of 
life—in all professions and in all occupations—should read this 


book. 
L. BIESELE 


The University of Texas 


Zachary Taylor. By Brainerd Dyer. Baton Rouge (Louisiana State 
University Press), 1946. Pp. viiit+455. Illustrations, bibli- 
ography, and index. $4.00. 

Professor Dyer has done a commendable piece of work in 
producing a well balanced biography of Zachary Taylor. ‘Too 
often the military career of “Old Rough and Ready” has been 
allowed to overshadow his political activities. Certainly Taylor's 
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army achievements deserve a relatively extensive treatment, but 
his political career as a President in a most critical time deserves 
careful analysis. Those two primary phases of Taylor's life, along 
with his experience as a planter, are prudently balanced and 
blended in this biography. 

A variety of letters, diaries, memoirs, newspaper items, and 
other implementing sources were used extensively and judiciously 
and carefully cited in presenting and effectively evaluating “Old 
Zach.” 

Taylor's father, a Virginia colonel of the Revolution, moved 
to Kentucky, near Louisville, in 1785, the year following the 
birth of Zachary. The future President of the United States grew 
to manhood in that frontier community. In 1808 he was com- 
missioned second lieutenant in the army. During the next forty 
years, while progressing gradually to the rank of major general, 
he was stationed at practically every army fort and post in the 
West and South. He served with distinction in the War of 1812, 
the Black Hawk War, the Second Seminole War, and in the 
Mexican War. While Taylor can not be considered a master of 
military tactics or strategy, he must be credited with being a 
courageous and self-reliant officer and a rigid disciplinarian. His 
successes at Monterrey and Buena Vista, along with earlier In- 
dian war exploits, gave him the military reputation that the 
Whigs were to utilize successfully in the campaign of 1848. 

Taylor's army career interfered with his personal management 
of his Mississippi and Louisiana plantations. This handicap was 
probably responsible for his farming operations being only fairly 
successful. ‘Taylor’s personal management, however, would not 
have prevented the low cotton prices, floods, and bad crop sea- 
sons of the time. 

The author reveals Taylor, the candidate and President, as an 
inexperienced politician and a hapless executive. One is reminded 
of Grant, who rivals him for the unhappy distinction of being 
the least experienced among the Presidents. His letters before 
and during the campaign were often inconsistent or contradic- 
tory and caused his political friends and leading Whigs consid- 
erable embarrassment. As a self-styled nonpartisan President, he 
removed numerous Democrats from the civil service in order to 
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employ Whigs. His petty hatred of Clay seems to have been 
responsible for his opposition to the Compromise of 1850, al- 
though he was in favor of the admission of California as an 
independent measure. Personality clashes in the cabinet had 
become embarrassing and weakening to the administration be- 
fore Taylor’s death on July g, 1850. 

Professor Dyer’s ‘Critical Essay on Authorities” is of particular 
interest to the student of ante-bellum Southern history. 

This book is a creditable addition to the Southern Biography 
Series and it has those fine qualities and the attractive binding 
that one associates with that series of Southern leaders. 

James H. McLEenpon 

The University of Texas 


The Civil War Diary of General Josiah Gorgas. Edited by Frank 
E. Vandiver. University, Alabama (University of Alabama 
Press) , 1947. Pp. xili+208. $3.00. 

This is the war diary of a conscientious, patriotic American 
who, despite his importance to contemporary Confederate his- 
torians, is known to the general public only as the father of a 
famous sanitarian, William C. Gorgas. It was for William that 
Josiah Gorgas wrote this diary, and now with the diary’s publi- 
cation the long neglected Confederate general’s word-painted 
portrait has begun. The editor, Frank FE. Vandiver of Austin, 
has partially completed what promises to be the definitive study 
of Josiah, and this diary serves as an excellent introduction. 

Josiah Gorgas’ early life was typical of many future Civil War 
officers. He graduated from West Point in 1841, served twenty 
years as a United States Army officer, and in 1861 resigned and 
elected to join the Southern cause. Jefferson Davis appointed 
Gorgas major in the Confederate Army and assigned him to duty 
as chief of ordnance. From this vantage point in the Confederate 
hierarchy Gorgas wrote his diary. Although he kept a journal 
from 1857 to 1877, only the period of his Confederate service is 
included in this volume. 

The diary itself sheds no new light on Confederate histrionics 
save perhaps in details concerning the Ordnance Department. 
It does, however, reveal Gorgas’ attitude towards many of the 
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personalities and issues which Southerners praised or belittled, 
depending upon the tide of battle. It is in these revelations that 
the reader is lifted above a mere chronology of the war and is 
given an insight into Gorgas’ basic character. In the later days 
of the struggle, for example, Gorgas writes, 


The Senate it is now said are ready for any terms—the cowards. Pity 
a few could not be taken out and hung or shot. If a soldier yields 
to his fears in the hour of trial and is shot for it, why may not the 
craven Senator be made to yield his dastardly life in the same way? 


Although usually a strong supporter and admirer of President 
Davis, Gorgas nevertheless admits that Davis 


seems to be an indifferent judge of men, and is guided more by 
prejudice than by sound, discriminating judgment. I have been sur- 
prised to hear his condemnation of men and measures in the field 
and in the Cabinet—yet apparently without any idea that it was for 
him to correct them. 


Gorgas also takes to task Confederate secretary of the treasury, 
Christopher Memminger. 


Mr. Memminger treats others with rudeness, and is, besides dog- 
matical, narrow-minded and slow. ... Whenever I leave Mr. M. 
after an interview, | feel somehow as tho’ I had been trying to do 
something very much out of the way, so injured and put upon does 
he represent himself. ... Mr. Seddon compares him to a dog who, 
when a new dog enters his domain, runs alongside of him erecting 
his bristles and curving his back! 


As to the format, the University of Alabama Press is to be 
commended. Except for the footnotes being secluded at the end 
of each chapter rather than on the page to which they apply, 
the volume is virtually superb. The foreword by Eugene C. 
Barker and the preface by the editor adequately introduce the 
subject, and a good eighteen-pave index rounds out the volume. 

Dallas, Texas JosepH W. Younc 


Letters from Lee’s Army. Compiled by Susan Leigh Blackford. 
Annotated by Charles Minor Blackford. Edited and abridged 
by Charles Minor Blackford, III. New York (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), 1947. Pp. vii+ 312. $3.50. 

When Captain Charles Minor Blackford left home in Lynch- 
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burg to fight for the Confederacy, he and his wife, Susan, agreed 
to save all correspondence passing between them. Fortunately, 
they did, and the present volume is the result of their fore- 
thought. 

The book consists of his letters with frequent passages inter- 
spersed by Susan and, at odd times, notes by their grandson, 
Charles Minor Blackford, II. These letters effectively picture 
bloody battlefields, the heroes—Jackson, Lee, and Longstreet— 
the weariness of marching and countermarching, and the priva- 
tion of those at home. 

Captain Blackford officered first in the end Virginia Cavalry 
and served notably on marches and on picket duty. When a 
battle was imminent, however, Blackford usually became ill, and 
would remain in bed, so it seems, until the battle was safely 
over. In late 1862, he was appointed judge advocate of Long- 
street’s Corps, a position allowing him greater insight into army 
activities. 

In his comments on Texans, Blackford has only sincere praise. 


The soldiers of Hood’s original brigade were among the first to come 
to Virginia, and there was never a finer body of men or more gallant 
soldiers. ... They have been campaigning out here on frozen ground, 
many of them with bare feet, yet there was not a murmur. ‘Their 
progress, however, was slow; but when ordered into line of battle 
they were quick as if shod with the best and as if there was no snow, 
ice and briars to make their cold feet bleed. 


He faithfully recorded what he deemed of historical value, 
and happily, the letters lack the usually sulted quality of letters 
written for posterity. They are human and sympathetic, and 
provide a fairly accurate, if not a representative, picture of 
Southern life during the Civil War. 

This book is, however, a regretfully short and haphazard 
abridgement of the author's longer work in two volumes, Mem- 
oirs of Life In and Out of the Army in Virginia (1894-1896) , of 
which only thirty-five copies were printed. Although the abridged 
volume has much of the appeal’ng narrative and human interest 
element of the parent volumes, it nevertheless leaves much to 
be desired. The editing could have been more carefully accom- 
plished. Brief biographical sketches of the authors and a map 
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of the area concerned would have been helpful. As a source book 
on the Civil War it is lacking, but as merely a colorful batch 
of old letters it has great appeal both to the addict of Civil War 
literature and to the general reader. 


Dallas, Texas JosEpH W. YOUNG 


The Grassland of North America. By James C. Malin. Lawrence, 
Kansas (published by the author), 1947. Pp. 335. 

Malin’s book has a curiously mixed quality. At its best, it 
displays careful and painstaking research and a commendable 
attempt to synthesize the available writings on the history and 
nature of the American grassland; at its worst, it reveals careless 
writing and slipshod editing. The material of the book, which 
it must have taken years to gather, has been put together with 
apparent haste and lack of judgment. 

In his preface, the author states that from one viewpoint, 
presumably his, ‘the book may be considered as a series of essays 
on historiography, materials and methods, together with sample 
case studies.” As long as the essays are confined to the three 
stated topics, the book is stimulating, although controversial; 
but as the sample case studies seem frequently to have been 
chosen simply as vehicles for Malin’s attacks on the meddlings of 
a bureaucratic government in grassland equilibrium, they often 
make the book seem too much like a tract. 

The book, however, does have a definite value to the student 
of grassland history. It contains many noteworthy features, the 
best of which are the exhaustive bibliography and the discussions 
of the available historiographical materials on the region. Most 
of the book is a compendium of previous works on the grass- 
land; it contains résumés of the most significant studies that have 
been written about the white man’s approach to the plains. Be- 
ginning with the travelers of the early nineteenth century and 
continuing with the works of the geologists, biologists, students 
of the soil, and propagandists who have written about the region, 
the volume records in detail the development of the grassland 
regionalism which culminated in Walter Prescott Webb’s The 
Great Plains, a book which Malin examines in great critical 
detail, summarizing all the arguments that it has engendered. 
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The materials are arranged to demonstrate how the white 
man’s concept of the plains region has changed through the 
years and how his knowledge and understanding of it have been 
enhanced by the application of the techniques of the several 
sciences to a determination of the nature of regionalism. The 
work of those who pioneered in the study of the soil, Hilgard 
and Campbell, is perhaps overemphasized, but this overemphasis 
is justified by the neglect which these men have suffered in the 
past. 

The summaries of the books have been efficiently handled, 
but it is regrettable that in the conclusions which Malin draws 
from the whole body of work of which he treats, he equivocates 
so often that his book seems to lack candor. He is so careful to 
explain what he does not mean, as well as what he does, that 
one comes away with a largely negative concept of his intent. 

The book is further handicapped by a poor format and even 
worse typography. There can be little question of the worthiness 
of Malin’s purpose in writing this book to provide a guide to 
the available material on the grassland, but it could be wished 
that the information which the work contains were available in 
a more satisfactory manner. 

WarREN FRENCH 

Austin, Texas 


Arkansas. By John Gould Fletcher. Chapel Hill (The University 
of North Carolina Press) , 1947. Pp. 401. $5.00. 

This account of the discovery and development of Arkansas 
by an author better known for his poetry than for his historical 
writings is a vivid, valuable—and often accurate—addition to the 
all-too-few books written on the subject. Particularly in the early 
chapters of Arkansas does John Gould Fletcher present historical 
facts in such a manner that they “go down easier” than is usually 
the case. The coming of the Spaniards under De Soto, and their 
wanderings over the land that is now Arkansas, the struggles of 
the French to carve from this raw wilderness a new empire, and, 
finally, the creation of the territory of Arkansas—all are depicted 
in entertaining and convincing fashion. 

Also well told are the stories of the Civil War and of the 
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hardships and strife of the Reconstruction era, with the Brooks 
Baxter war coming in for special attention. 

The closing pages of Arkansas are not of the same quality ©, 
the earlier sections. Perhaps that is because there is less ol 
history and more of Mr. Fletcher in them, The author states 
that much he has depicted of present-day life falls “well within 
my own experience.” In general it seems unfortunate he dic 
not choose to stick more closely to historical research. But, in 
this field, too, Mr. Fletcher runs into obvious difficulties since 
he uses figures gleaned from reports—some of them questionable 
—of the depression era of the 1930's to prove that  present- 
day Arkansas tenant farmers have an average annual income 
of approximately two hundred dollars, that Arkansas teachers 
are the lowest paid in the nation, and that the state spends 
less per pupil than any other state in the Union. On even ic 
authority he depicts the Ozarks as a place where superstition 
and ignorance are rampant, and where “flowers go unnoticed” 
by the inhabitants who have changed little during the past hun 
dred years, except that they have succumbed to the lures of 
near-by stores and mail-order houses, and thus have atmost com 
pletely lost the ability to shift for themselves. 

Despite these flaws—or even because of them—the book will 
be widely read. For those who know of Arkansas only through 
the medium of radio comedians and widely-told stories, much 
in the book will confirm their conceptions. For those who know 
better there is enough left over that is true and helpful to make 
the reading worth while. In the meantime those who love Arkan- 
sas can continue to hope that there will be other—and fairer— 
versions of life as it is today. 

GILBERT GRANT 

Weatherford Junior College 


Rocky Mountain Tales. By Levette ]. Davidson and Forrester 
Blake (eds.). Norman (University of Oklahoma’ Press) . 
1947. Pp. xiv+-3oe. Illustrations. $3.00. 

Like a sleeping giant the Rocky Mountain region sprawls 
across the western United States. His head is pillowed on the 
snowy breast of the Teton Mountains in Wyoming, he warms 
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his leet in the deserts of New Mexico and Arizona, and he 
stretches one arm across the Wasatch Range into Utah and Ne 
vada. Everything in the area is on the gigantic scale, from moun- 
tains to men, from mines to mirages, from mules to mosquitccs. 

In Rocky Mountain Tales the editors have drawn together a 
rich variety of stories of the region, sidelighting its history [rom 
the days of the Conquistadores’ search for the Seven Cities ot 
Cibola through the times of the prospectors and trappers, the 
cowboys and the emigrant wagon trains, up to the end <«f the 
nineteenth century when the lusty, bawling little fron ter Cowns 
were forming the character of the great western cities of today. 
Mr. Davidson and Mr. Blake are members of the faculty of the 
University of Denver, where Mr. Davidson is chairman of the 
department, «f history and Mr. Blake is an assistant’ professor 
in the department of English. A great deal of research has gone 
into compiling ‘he 7ales—much digging through the dusty files 
of old newspapers and searching in the dusty archives of for- 
gotten books, consulting contemporary written sources, and 
listening to the reminiscences of early settlers. Nearly all of the 
stories are quoted directly from source, and the contrasts in their 
manner of telling are almost as stimulating as their content. 

The arrangement of such a mass of heterogeneous material 
into a coherent book has been accomplished smoothly by classi- 
fying the anecdotes under eight chapter headings. These might 
be quoted to suveest the scope of the book: “Old Jim Bridger,” 
“Fandango and Folarraw,” “Overland Trails.” “Rocky \Mfountain 
Gold,” “Frontier Towns,” “Open Range,” “Pike’ Peak Prevari- 
cator,” and “Unnatural Natural History.” The editors step for- 
ward briefly with an introduction at the beginning of each chap- 
ter and insert such editorial comments between the stories as 
are necessary for the continuity. 

An almost legendary figure now, Jim Bridger was a trapper 
and tradesman when the Rocky Mountains were opening to the 
first flow of wavon trains and frontiersmen. He was a solitary 
man with small patience for the tenderfoot and the gullible. He 
saw many of nature’s strangest manifestations in the West—he 
was one of the first white men to know the region that is now 
Yellowstone Netional Park—but the most amazing landscapes he 
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described were the ones he saw only in his imagination. He was 
a colorful and resourceful liar. At least, no one since has found 
either the perfectly invisible glass mountain, or the petrified 
mountain where all living things, even the birds in flight, are 
turned to stone, and the spray of the waterfalls is suspended in 
the air. 

In his late years Jim Bridger turned to another spinner of 
tales, to Will Shakespeare. Jim flagged a wagon train and traded 
a yoke of oxen, worth about one hundred dollars, for a set of 
the bard’s plays. Then he hired a boy from the train to read to 
him after supper for forty dollars a month. According to one 
version of the story, he burned the entire set after hearing about 
the princes in the tower, roaring “Shakespeare must have had 
a bad heart and been as devilish mean as a Sioux to have written 
such scoundrelism as that!” 

In the second chapter of the Jales are found romantic and 
haunting stories of the Spaniards, of ghosts in the shifting sand 
dunes and over the crystal lakes. Then follow descriptions of the 
cowboy dances, or “tofarraws,”” when the steps were timed to the 
staccato music of pistol shots. 

One of the strangest stories tells the life of Jim Beckworth. 
This son of a negro slave mother and an Irish overseer ran away 
from Virginia in 1817 and, after various adventures, joined a 
tribe of Crow Indians and became their chief. After spending 
many years with the Crows he left them to be an interpreter 
and guide for government expeditions. Years later he finally 
settled down in Denver, married a negro girl, and became a 
prosperous businessman. However, the Crows had not forgotten 
their onetime chief; through all the years they had kept track 
of him. Now they sent an envoy to Denver with an invitation 
for him to visit his old tribe, an invitation that he accepted. 
While he was with them, the Crows used all their persuasions 
to induce him to return to them as chief, but he made it clear 
that life with the Indians no longer attracted him. So his tribe 
honored him with a final farewell banquet, and they politely 
and deliberately served him a poisoned portion of the piéce de 
résistance, roast dog. If they could not have him living, it was 
better medicine to have him dead. 
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The chapter of mining stories is full of the eternal optimism 
of the prospector and the eternal reluctance of the earth to give 
cheaply of her treasures. Then come the frontier towns with a 
few melancholy ghosts in their ranks, followed by stories of the 
open range with cowboys, stampedes, cattle rustlers, and sheep- 
herders. 

One of the most delightful chapters is the one devoted to those 
contenders for the place in American folklore held by Paul Bun- 
yon and Babe, the Blue Ox—Sergeant O'Keefe and his marvelous 
mule, Balaam. O’Keefe was actually the official for the United 
States Signal Corps at Pike’s Peak weather station in the late 
1800's. Snowed in on the peak for the winter months and even 
in the summer a long difficult journey away from Colorado 
Springs, he had plenty of time to invent the stories about fan- 
tastic adventures with man-eating rats, the eruptions of unsus- 
pected volcanic craters, heroic hunting expeditions, and record- 
breaking snowstorms. These he reported at length by telegraph 
to the Colorado Springs Gazette with the “clarity, calmness, 
fortitude, and attention to detail with which he faced all such 
eventualities.’”’ The yarns were reprinted so widely by newspapers 
in all parts of the country that the Signal Corps became pecu- 
liarly sensitive to the subject of Sergeant O’Keefe, and he ended 
his days as a member of the Denver Fire Department. 

After reading the nearly three hundred pages of Rocky Moun- 
tain Tales one closes the book feeling that the West still holds 
a wealth that has never been adequately explored, a wealth in 
words. Perhaps there is no region on earth about which so much 
has been written and so little has been said. The success of Owen 
Wister’s The Virginian, followed by the Zane Grey novels, set 
a pattern for Western stories so that they have become as stylized 
as, for instance, the detective thriller, with a ‘“Hy-o, Silver” in- 
stead of a “Quick, Watson, the needle!’’ There are notable 
exceptions, of course. One that comes to mind as an example 
of what can be accomplished in writing a historical novel based 
on even a small incident in the development of the West is the 
well documented account of the Donner party, The Mothers; 
and there are others as seriously undertaken. 

Anyone interested in the Rocky Mountain West will find this 
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book entertaining, but the ambitious young writer with an urec 
to write a historical novel should find it inspiring. In it he may 
find what America needs more than the proverbial good five 
cent cigar—a new Western literature. 

Minprep MAULE Birsece 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Contributors 


RALPH W. STEEN, “Texas Newspapers and Lincoln,” is a fellow 
and member of the executive council of the Association. A native 
Texan, he received his B.A. from McMurry College and M.A. 
and Ph.D. from the University of Texas and is now professor of 
history at Texas A. and M. He has contributed a number of 
articles to the Quarterly and has written several books, including 
Twentieth Century Texas. 


J. D. Brace, “Waco University,” is a native cf Louisiana and 
holds degrees from Louisiana College, Baylor University, and 
the University of Texas. He has been a member of the history 
staff of Baylor since 1925. His article on ‘Baylor University, 1851- 
1861," a companion study to his present article, appeared ih the 
July, 1945. Quarterly. He is author of Louisiana in the ‘Con- 
federacy. 


Matcotm D. McLean, “Don’t Fence Me In,” received. his 
B.A. degree from the University of Texas in 1936 and his M.A. 
from the National University of Mexico in 1938. He was assistant 
director and archivist, San Jacinto Museum of History, 1939- 
1941; research analyst in the War Department, 1941-1946; trans- 
lator of the Bexar Archives, 1946-1947; and is now instructor 
of Romance Languages, the University of Texas. 


FE. W. Winkxer, “Check List of Texas Imprints,” is bibliog- 
rapher of the University of Texas Library. 


CoLoneL M. L. Crimmins, “W. G. Freeman’s Report on the 
Eighth Military Department,” is a retired army officer and is 
well known for his historical studies. 
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Dedicated to... men of SOUTHLAND... 


Each day he tries to seek a friend 
And, to bim a hand extend, 

Each day bis counsel may ease a mind, 
By his advice, security find. 


Men of SouTHLAND take their pro- 
fession seriously. Just as doctors 
pledge their lives to the well being 
of their fellow man... SOUTHLAND 
Lire representatives dedicate their 
services to the counsel of those who 
want economic security for théir 
families and personal financial se- 
curity... through wise investment 
in life insurance. These men ot 


SOUTHLAND are more than insur- 
ance agents, they are men of good 
standing in their community, upon 
whose words of advice many rely. 


If you have not yet benefited from 
the wise counsel of a SOUTHLAND 
Lire representative; call your local 
SOUTHLAND Branch Office... you'll 
find a friend, 


Gouthland fe 
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CLARK WRIGHT 
Book Dealer 


AMERICANA 
Texas, Southwestern, Southern and Religious 
PHONE MAIN 209-W 212 MONTANA STREET 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


We will be glad to hear from any- 
one who is interested in buying or sell- 
ing books and pamphlets, relating to 
Texas, the South, the Southwest, the 
West and religious denominations. 


Our latest catalogue will be sent 
upon request. 
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A CROWNING ACHIEVE- 
MENT OF 16 YEARS 
OF BOOK PUBLISHING 


WE BELIEVE IT TO BE 
The BEST one-volume 


book of TEXANA ever 
published 

For EVERY HOME 

For EVERY LIBRARY 


For EVERY COLLECTOR 
of TEXANA 
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The Editors are 
C. STANLEY BANKS 
and 
GRACE TAYLOR McMILLAN 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 
Publishers 
918 N. St. Mary’s Street 
San Antonio 6, Texas 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS: 


RUDOLPH L. BIESELE BERNARD MAYO 
University of Texas University of Virginia 
THOMAS D. CLARK KATHRYN ABBEY HANNA 
University of Kentucky Rollins College 
WILLIAM B. HAMILTON HENRY T. SHANKS 
Duke University Birmingham-Southern College 
J. HAROLD EASTERBY Cc. VANN WOODWARD 
College of Charleston Johns Hopkins University 


Managing Editor: WILLIAM C. BINKLEY, Vanderbilt University 


Contents of the November, 1947, issue (Vol. XIII, No. 4): 
Southern Congressional Leaders and the New Freedom, 1913- 
1917. By Dewey W. Grantham, Jr. 
Some Aspects of Reconstruction in the Heart of Louisiana. 
By William E. Highsmith. 
The Southern Cotton Association, 1905-1908. By Theodore 
Saloutos. 
The Railroads of Georgia in the Confederate War Effort. By 
Robert C. Black III. 
Oklahoma’s Reconstruction League: An Experiment in Farmer- 
Labor Politics. By Gilbert C. Fite. 
Notes and Documents 
The First Attempt to Establish an Oral School for the 
Deaf and Dumb in the United States. By Betty Miller 
Unterberger. 


Complete files of Volumes I to XII are available at $3.00 
per volume, or individual numbers may be obtained at 75 


cents each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 

For membership in the Association ($3.00 per year, including 
a subscription to the Journal): James W. Patton, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
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Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 


Chairman of the Board President 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company, writ- 
ing participating policies on Fire, Au- 
tomobile, Inland Marine and General 
Liability lines. Company Branch of- 
fices in 19 Texas Cities. 
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Created by the Legislature of the State of Texas in 
1913, to assure the proper administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law—the Texas Employers’ In- 
surance Association has both contributed to and pros- 
pered with the growth of Texas Industry. 


Though a separate body corporate free of state con- 
trol, the officers and directors of the Association are 
ever mindful of the intent of its creation—to render 
to Texas employers of labor. 


.. Service .. Security .. Savings 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
DALLAS 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 
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Our Catholic Heritage In Texas 


BY CaRLos E. CASTANEDA 


IN SEVEN VOLUMES 


THE MOST COMPLETE HISTORY OF TEXAS 
AND THE SOUTHWEST WRITTEN IN A 
CONTINUOUS NARRATIVE — EXCITING AS 
A NOVEL— MORE THRILLING THAN A 
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Today, Texas history records rapid growth of Texas 
™ Industries. New plants are springing up, established 
industries are expanding, and industrialists all over 


the nation are including Texas in their plans for the 
future. 


Industrial growth brings opportunities and 
wealth to the State. New and larger industries pro- 
vide the funds for better and larger schools... new 
and improved highways...continued transporta- 
tion expansion...increased agricultural markets... 
varied occupational opportunities and more eco- 
nomic security for the citizens. Yes, Texas History, 
today, still reflects the courage, fortitude and fore- 
sight which is our heritage from the Texas of yester- 
day. 


The Texas Power & Light Company, operated 
and managed by Texans, is continuing its program 
of providing abundantly for today’s electric service 
needs of home, farm, business and industry . .. and 
is always planning for the needs of tomorrow. Since 
1913, TP&L has worked for the development of 
North, East and Central Texas. Pioneer development of such Texas re- 
sources as iron and lignite were fostered by TP&L, as well as such indus- 
dustries as textile mills, dairy products plants and many others. 
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Abundant, dependable, low-cost electric power is one of the essentials 

for progress, whether in industry, on the farm or in the home. This Com- 

y can be relied upon to continue to do its share in writing the modern 
istory of Texas. 
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Back in Stock 


BIG .FOOT WALLACE by John C. Duval 


An entirely new facsimile reproduction of the original edi- 
tion of Big Foot Wallace is now available to lovers of Tex- 
ana. Duval’s account of the adventures of a Texas Ranger 
in the early days of the state is exciting, authentic, and 
picturesque. His story of the life of Big Foot Wallace is 
recognized as one of the outstanding biographies in the early 
literature of the state. Originally published in 1870; 309 
pp.; 54x83”. $2.50 


EVOLUTION OF A STATE by Smithwick 


Originally published in 1900, The Evolution of a State is 
considered to be one of the outstanding works on the early 
history of Texas. The author, Noah Smithwick, was a 
blacksmith and gunsmith. He put wheels to the cannon 
which fired the first shot in the Texas revolution at Gon- 
zales. The present edition is a facsimile of the original edi- 
tion. 854 pp.; 54x8”; illustrated. $2.50 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF TEXANA 
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Making Texas 
“BOOK MINDED” 


“There is room in the field of General Book dis- 
tribution for an organization whose purpose goes 
beyond that of making money .. . and Cokesbury 
Book Store has demonstrated how valuable and 
intelligent and complete book service can be to 
the people of the Southwest.” 


Year in and year out Cokesbury spends more 


money on the promotion of books and reading 
in Texas than all its competitors ccmbined! 


Find out how we can serve you better. 


| COKESBURY BOOK STORE 


| JAMES F. ALBRIGHT, Manager 


| 1910 Main St. Dallas 1, Texas 
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. . . will continue your paycheck 
when you are ready to quit—at 
a cost so reasonable it will amaze 
you. Ask today for a South- 
western Life Retirement Income 


program to fit your plans. 


© F ODONNELL, PRESIDENT HOME OFFICE + DALLAS 
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The Texas Petroleum Industry Is 


A GOOD CITIZEN 


*% It carries 53 per cent of the tax load for 
state government costs. 


* It pays more than 30 per cent of the 
education bill in Texas. 


% It provides a living for one out of every 
eight Texans. 


* It provides nearly one-fourth of Texas’ 
annual income. 


. TEXAS MID-CONTINENT OIL AND GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Research and Service Organization of Texas Oil and 
Gas Operators 


; 


Three Recent Additions To Our List 
Unique in Their Fields 


CENTENNAL 1847-1947 
THE DIOCESE OF GALVESTON 


A general history of the Roman Catholic Church in Texas from 
the earliest times and a sketch of each of the more than 200 
Churches, Schools, Hospitals and other works of mercy in the 
nine Deaneries comprising the Diocese of Galveston. 
WITH 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
Autographed by 


MOST REV. C. E. BYRNE 
Bishop of Galveston 


$5 


TEXAS TREES 
By 
SAMUEL RAWLINS STEVENS 
Illustrated 


An unusual tree book in which the commercial] importance of 
the subject is emphasized. 


$3.50 


THE TEXAS GARDEN CLUB COOK BOOK 
ILLUSTRATED 


A Thousand-odd Southern and Mexican 
Recipes by Practical Authorities. 


$3.50 


THE ANSON JONES PRESS 
P. O. Box 404 


Houston 1, Texas 
We Pay Postage 
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Announcing — 


NATURALISTS 


of the 


FRONTIER 


By SAMUEL WOOD GEISER 


This new and enlarged edition of Dr. Geiser’s notable work 
will be more than ever a book of interest for many types of 
readers. More than ever it will be—as The Dallas News de- 
scribed the earlier edition—“a narrative for those who like 
stories of adventure and struggle, a contribution to interest 
the historian of the Southwestern region, and a message of 
inspiration to the living naturalist in laboratory or field.” 


The original volume included ten chapters dealing with as 
many scientists, all highlighted against the social and political 
backgrounds of their contemporary Texas during the period 
from 1820 to 1880—together with an appendix presenting 
thumbnail sketches of some 140 more. 


In the revised edition Dr. Geiser adds two new chapters— 
one devoted to John James Fougere Audubon, and the other 
on scientific study back before 1850 in the Old South when 
that region also had its frontiers. 


New Edition Designed by Merle Armitage 
350 Pages, Illustrated ..... . . $5.00 


UNIVERSITY PRESS IN DALLAS 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 


Dallas 5, Texas 
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National! Bank 


Austin, Texas 


(The Friendly Bank) 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-nine volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 

| invited. 


MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authcrities to obtain the Quarterly. 


Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XX may be had for the following 
prices: 
$6.00 per volume unbound; 


$8.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
XLIX, except Volume XLIII which is OP) may be had 
for: 


$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$6.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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